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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Race Relations in South Africa 


Tue Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cape Town, in his 
Hoernlé Memorial Lecture just published, has sought to give a 
timely and challenging warning about the interaction of educational 
policies and race relations in South Africa. Not the least striking 
thing about his statement is his sad recognition that the universities 
are unable to do anything significantly to mitigate the tension in the 
community at large, or even to uncover any clear ground for hope 
in the future. ‘However much we attempt to avoid acknowledging 
the political influences at work in educational fields, there can be 
little doubt that the divergence of policies regarding the provision 
of university education for non-Europeans is directly linked with the 
differences of aims and ideals of the two groups of universities in the 
country, viz., the Afrikaans-medium universities of Pretoria, Stellen- 
bosch, Bloemfontein and Potchefstroom on the one hand, and those 
of the Witwatersrand, Cape Town, Natal and Rhodes on the other.’ 
The two groups are drawing further and further apart; so much so 
that bilingualism is becoming less and less frequent in every uni- 
versity. Inter-varsity activities are largely confined to sporting and 
athletic competitions, and in them almost'alone remains what little 
hope there is for the revival of a fuller co-operation and friendlier 
relationships between the student groups. In the meantime the 
position can only become worse, since the children of the different 
racial groups are effectively divided in their early years by the need 
to go to separate Afrikaans-speaking or English-speaking schools, 
This cannot do otherwise than increase and harden racial tensions 
as the years go on. 


The open door or service to the state? 

The picture is a grim one. The future of the country is bound to 
be troublous, to say the least of it, if the opposing European sections 
of the population are daily growing further and more bitterly apart. 
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About the cause of the differences between the two groups Dr. Davie 
tries to be moderate and tolerant. As his many friends know he is a 
man of deep convictions on the great issues involved; but he clearly 
thinks it to be the right thing, even in all the present circumstances 
which he so vividly describes, that any man speaking for the uni- 
versities should try to speak with moderation and tolerance. He 
explains that to the Afrikaans-medium group of universities the 
purpose of a university is ‘training for service to the state’, and this 
seems to have led at least two of them expressly to accept the 
Government policy—of segregation of the non-European by dis- 
crimination based on colour, with the associated concept of white 
supremacy—as university policy as well. While the Universities of 
Witwatersrand and of Cape Town follow the ‘universal’ or ‘open 
door’ policy characteristic of the universities of Western Europe, the 
Universities of Stellenbosch and of Pretoria ‘have not at any time 
knowingly admitted a single non-European student, coloured, Asian 
or African.’ Dr. Davie presses his desire to be moderate and tolerant 
to the extent of insisting that the concept of ‘training for service to 
the state’ could, as a fundamental concept, offer to a university ‘no 
mean ideal’, though his own clear conviction is that the true aim 
is the search for truth for its own sake, and that the pursuit of 
this policy enjoins among other things the ‘open door’. In this 


lecture he confines himself to a powerful and moving plea for the 
honouring of the right of his own university, and of other universities 
which stand or may stand with his, to maintain free from outside 
interference its own policy, incumbent upon it by virtue of its own 
fundamental convictions. If the hard fight for this freedom for 
universities is eventually won in South Africa, much credit will by 
general consent be due to Dr. Davie himself. 


The Place of the Interview 


The University of Nottingham has issued a valuable memorandum 
on “The Place of the Interview in the Selection of Students’. There 
can be little doubt that interviewing is being more widely used each 
year in choosing candidates for admission to universities, and the 
memorandum is offered as a timely guide, or at worst as an irritant, 
likely to lead to ‘a little healthy criticism’. These last words un- 
doubtedly touch a spot. Every man thinks himself a born interviewer ; 
and it may well be for this reason that, as the author of the memo- 
randum points out, ‘most of the relevant research casts doubt both 
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on the reliability of interviews and also on their validity as a prog- 
nostic device’. Still examination results, though they are the best 
single guide we have, are certainly far from being a perfect basis for 
selection particularly for those candidates who are near to the 
minimum acceptance line, where a difference of a very few marks— 
far too few to be of any certain significance—cover a large number 
of persons. The memorandum, which is carefully documented, is 
able to make out a good case for the use of the interview if it is used 
for a well-calculated purpose and is efficiently conducted. It is also 
able to give some good advice and some needed warnings. Not the 
least necessary of the pieces of advice are the perhaps obvious items 
that ‘all the necessary information about the candidate should be 
ready and should be carefully and critically studied beforehand’, and 
that ‘it is most important that the candidate should do most of the 
talking’. On the second item, nearly all of us may feel that the 
cap fits. 


Science and Freedom 


Some of the papers recently published in the record of the Ham- 
burg Conference, sponsored by the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and the University of Hamburg in August 1953, enable one to 
realize how precariously balanced is the whole structure of scientific 
research in the Western world on a set of assumptions that are too 
often taken for granted in this country.’ Polanyi’s attempt to com- 
pare the free market in scientific ideas with the free market in 
commodities is illuminating because it examines familiar procedures 
on an unfamiliar plane. Just as, he says, many private decisions are 
rewarded or penalized in the commercial world by success or failure 
in making profits, and those decisions of the entrepreneur which are 
most profitable for his firm contribute most to the wealth of the 
community, so, it is argued, is progress in scientific research com- 
prised of many spontaneous activities which are co-ordinated by a 
free exchange of information. “The rewards offered by the scientific 
world for valuable discoveries to those who first publicly claim them, 
and the penalties which it imposes on those who make mistaken 
claims, keep the work of scientists keyed up and disciplined, as the 
business-man’s work is by the competitive pursuit of profits.’ Off 
with the flannel bags; on with the bowler hat! Yet comparison with 


1 Congress for Cultural Freedom, Science and Freedom. Secker & Warburg, 1955. 
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a totalitarian system under which research is controlled from a 
central authority leaves one in no doubt as to the advantages of 
laissez-faire. In a paper on “The Fate of Biological Science in Russia’ 
appears a quotation from an article by Alexandrov, one of the most 
influential members of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR: 
‘Since Communism is being built on the basis of the highest attain- 
ments of the modern sciences of society and of nature, the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet State take effective measures to ensure 
complete freedom of the development of science and to discard and 
destroy all antiquated opinions and theories. . . . The followers of 
progressive opinions and trends in science, supported by the Com- 
munist Party and by public opinion, gain the leading posts in 
science, direct its development, help to overcome errors and defects 
in the activities of various scientists and the wrong opinions which 
arise in isolated individuals among the Soviet intelligentsia under 
the influence of bourgeois ideologies.’ 

Speakers at the Conference were not so complacent as to suggest 
that the dangers were all on the other side of the fence; there were 
references to the security checks and visa problems that may lie in 
wait for those scientists whose work makes them useful to govern- 
ments, and to difficulties in obtaining funds for research in the less 
spectacular fields. From an English delegate came—perhaps charac- 
teristically—a plea for more leisure, for more time in which a man 
is left alone to think. Thus the battle for freedom is waged over many 
fronts: the tyranny of administrative chores may be no less formid- 
able than that of a totalitarian ordering of research; and wrong ideas 
in the public mind about the real nature of science may be no less 
dangerous than a shallow utilitarianism among scientists themselves. 
. . . These are important issues, and it is well that they should be 
kept alive. 


Cultural Diplomacy 


In this age of anxiety even the intellectual world has its armoury 
of treaties. The International Universities Bureau has recently 
edited a comprehensive collection of bilateral Cultural Conventions 
at present in force among Western European and Mediterranean 
States. While the Conventions concluded by the United Kingdom 
with Belgium, Brazil, etc., have obvious uses—they serve among 


1 International Universities Bureau, Recueil des Accords concernant L’ Equivalence des Titres, 
Diplomes et Certificats de Scolarité, Paris. 1954. 
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other things to strengthen the hands of the British Council in its 
work abroad—they are necessarily tentative in their phrasing as 
compared with, for example, the French agreements with Greece 
and Norway. The French agreements undertake that there shall be 
exchanges of professors, and that Greek students who are qualified 
for admission to a Greek university and have obtained a leaving 
certificate in their own country can be accepted at a French uni- 
versity; the British Government can only ‘encourage the interchange 
of university personnel’ or ‘examine the conditions’ under which 
examinations conducted in the terrétories of one of the signatories 
may be recognized in the territory of the other. As the Bureau points 
out in its introduction, the United Kingdom—along with Switzerland 
and the United States—does not make great use of contractual 
practices in connexion with the recognition of foreign university 
qualifications, preferring other methods. To an Englishman, cer- 
tainly, the recognition of foreign university qualifications by means 
of most-favoured-nation clauses in bilateral treaties seems odd; 
since there is invariably a quid pro quo, the arrangement seems too 
much like a political bargain, even if such undertakings are pre- 
sumably not given except on sound academic advice. 


Equivalences 


But the absence of rules that can be mechanically applied cer- 
tainly makes more difficult the task of those on this country concerned 
with assessing the academic status of overseas students who apply 
to us for admission. The Bureau of the International Association of 
Universities has been concerned with this problem of equivalences 
for some time. The examining Boards in this country have, it is true, 
a great deal of information about the standards of foreign certificates, 
but they are concerned strictly with minimum entrance qualifica- 
tions; what a Head of Department here most needs is an assessment 
by an impartial body of the relative merit of overseas examinations 
above the minimum entrance level. The Bureau is impartial enough, 
but can it make the necessary comparisons? And even if it can 
assemble enough information, does not the task of making invidious 
distinctions between the work of the Faculty of X at Y and the 
Faculty of X at Z stretch even its diplomatic ingenuity to the utter- 
most? It will be interesting to follow its progress in this difficult but 
most necessary work. 
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University Libraries in the British Colonies 

and the Sudan 

A striking feature of the development of university institutions in 
British overseas territories since 1946 has been the energy and skill 
which have been devoted to the provision of libraries capable of 
supporting not only teaching but also research in a wide variety of 
fields. New buildings have been planned and even already com- 
pleted, existing buildings adapted and reorganized. Bindeéries and 
bookshops have been established. The collections themselves have 
in nearly all cases grown from little or nothing to the stage at which 
they can not only fulfil their immediate function of supplying the 
needs of the university staff and students but can also exercise a 
notable influence on the culture of their regions. Above all, a number 
of enterprising librarians have been found to build up a tradition of 
professional service on sound lines and to train native staffs in 
standards which will ensure the future welfare and efficiency of these 
new libraries. The Inter-University Council which was charged by 
the British Government with fostering this development of higher 
education was enabled by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to appoint a Library Adviser as early as 1947, and 
Dr. Richard Offor, who has held this post since its inception, de- 
scribes the part played by the libraries in an article in Libri (vol. 5 
(1954), PP. 54-75). His account of the problems of university library 
provision in a new environment is a valuable and stimulating 
record. 


—— 
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THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS 
IN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


V. The Claims of English 


L. C. Knights 
Winterstoke Professor of English, University of Bristol 


I 


It is as well that I should begin by stating the limits of my quali- 
fication for the task that I have been asked to perform—to state the 
case for English as a discipline capable of taking that central place 
in a humane education once occupied by the Classics. I have not had 
a classical education. This does not, I suppose, prevent me from 
having reasonable views about the claims of English.' I mention it 
here because in a symposium of this kind it is desirable to be as little 
controversial as possible, and the presence of a contributor who is 
clearly in no position to make dogmatic comparisons is, in that 
respect, an advantage. We are looking for the truth of the matter— 
for various truths relevant to the business of education—not arguing 
exclusive claims, as though the symposium were a debate, The 
Classics versus The Rest. 

If it is important to avoid the note of truculence there is no need 
for the advocate of English to adopt an apologetic tone, as though, 
the ideal best being for so many out of reach, he were offering a not 
altogether unsatisfactory substitute. The great virtue of a classical 
education, we are told, is that it is a discipline and that it is human- 
izing. It is the idea of a discipline that we first need to get clear. In 
this context—a context of education—the relevant discipline can 
only be a discipline of life and growth; as Coleridge, among others, 
has reminded us: 


We see [he said of Plato], that to open anew a well of springing water, 
not to cleanse the stagnant tank, or fill, bucket by bucket, the leaden 
cistern; that the education of the intellect, by awakening the principle 


1I remind myself of Matthew Arnold’s remark on a comparable occasion: ‘A man of 
letters, it will perhaps be said, is not competent to discuss the comparative merits of letters 
and natural science as means of education, To this objection I reply, first of all, that his 
incompetence, if he attempts the discussion but is really incompetent for it, will be 
abundantly visible; nobody will be taken in.’ 
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and method of self-development, was his proposed object, not any 
specific information that can be conveyed into it from without; not to 
assist in storing the passive mind with the various sorts of knowledge 
most in request, as if the human soul were a mere repository or ban- 
queting-room, but to place it in such relations of circumstance as should 
gradually excite the germinal power that craves no knowledge but what 
it can take up into itself, what it can appropriate, and re-produce in 
fruits of its own. (The Friend, Section II, Essay VII.) 


The proper discipline of literary studies is that inherent in a creative 
responsiveness to the imaginative use of language. It is a training 
of the intelligence in which receptiveness and the active grappling 
powers of the mind are simultaneously enlisted; and the ultimate 
aim at any level is that taking up into the self—not as inert possessions 
but as new powers—of the insights embodied in all genuine literature. 
It is here, in the training of that responsiveness of the whole mind, 
that the literature of the mother tongue has its unique advantages. 
Since the meanings of literature can only be approximately given in 
dictionary definitions of the individual words of which it is com- 
posed, the capacity to respond in depth, to respond creatively to the 
creative use of language, must necessarily depend on living in and 
through that language. This is not to deny that men of taste who 
are also scholars may come to an intuitive sense of a language not 
their own, may catch the subtlety and resonance of its use by a great 
writer. But we are speaking now of the foundations of education. 
To offer English boys and girls (or young men and women) a training 
in the literature of a tongue that they do not habitually speak in the 
place of a training in English literature is necessarily to leave un- 
cultivated that inwardness of apprehension (each according to his 
lights) in which the idea of a literary discipline finds its meaning and 
justification. 
There is no need for me to describe in detail the methods of 
‘practical criticism’ as these have been developed in English teaching 
over the last twenty-five years.’ It is perhaps more appropriate here 
to admit the dangers of what the Americans call ‘the new criticism’ 
when this is made the basis of education in English literature. It is 
not merely that the inexperienced teacher may contrive to foster the 
notion that the pupil’s sole business, when confronted with a poem, 
is to do an analysis, thereby obscuring the fact that understanding 


1 The best short account of what needs to be done under this head—of aim and 


method—will be found in Chapter III (‘Literary Studies’) of F. R. Leavis’s Education and 
the University. 


nan 
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of a poem may grow slowly, and that there is a kind of intuitive 
understanding that may not, in any case, be ready in verbal formu- 
lation. Even a brilliant demonstration can sometimes inhibit the 
growth of a deeply personal taste: especially is this so if such demon- 
stration is offered too early, in that period of youth of which the 
‘appropriate calling is not to distinguish in the fear of being deceived 
or degraded, not to analyse with scrupulous minuteness, but to 
accumulate in genial confidence’. Everything, in short, depends on 
the teacher, on his tact and disinterestedness, his willingness not to 
interfere with the natural processes of growth. No method in short 
is fool-proof. But this does not alter the fact that in education through 
letters there is no substitute for the kind of disciplined and living 
responsiveness, rooted in the pupil’s own most direct experience of 
life and language, which it is the proper business of English teaching 
to foster, and which—it may be added—will be fostered in the 
discipline of direct contact with the native literature or not at all. 


II 


What now of the complementary and related aspect of a literary 
education—its broadly humanizing power? To frequent great ima- 
ginative works—to frequent them, that is, with any inwardness—is 
itself an education. But to bring the mind to bear on a literature of 
any scope and variety is to find oneself inevitably drawn on beyond 
‘literature’; and it is the way in which the literary student is drawn 
on—to the realm of history, politics, or morals, perhaps—that con- 
stitutes a further excellence of literature as a medium of education. 
It is difficult to speak here without being misunderstood. To say that 
an education in letters—in literae humaniores—is an education in so 
much else besides does not mean that other more specialized disci- 
plines can be dispensed with. It simply takes for granted the following 
propositions: 


1 Wordsworth’s reply to ‘Mathetes’, from which this is taken (The Friend, Section II, 
Introduction), is full of wisdom f»s the educator. On the ‘gesture of interference’ and its 
effects on the pupil, see also Marti. Buber’s paper on ‘Education’ in Between Man and 
Man, especially p. 90. So far as the technique of practical criticism in the classroom is 
concerned there is a simple golden rule: to concentrate far more on good writing than 
on the bad or mediocre; and never to present what is in fact beyond the pupil’s present 
level of maturity in the expectation of destructive analysis. The good work for which 
full attention is expected, on the other hand, may well be beyond that level. Young minds 
enjoy the activity of growth. But they have to grow at their own pace, and only harm 


can result from premature dismissals. 
L 
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(a) That many of the books properly studied in a literary course 
were not intended as ‘literature’ in the way in which a modern 
novelist, for example, is likely to think of his work: they are works 
of instruction distinguished by exceptional powers of mind, and any 
serious study of them is the study of how particular imaginative in- 
sights illuminate a particular subject matter, whether this is a 
question of conduct, the working of individual minds, or the be- 
haviour of men in society. 

(6) That many deliberate works of art spring from and embody 
a concern with contemporary problems, particularly political and 
social problems, which thus necessarily come within the view of the 
literary student. 

(c) That the greatest imaginative literature, soaring far above the 
region of ‘problems’, is still concerned with what Arnold called ‘the 
great question—How to live?’—that it springs from a passionate 
interest in the general life and leads back to it. 

(d) That at the more advanced levels individual works are not 
studied in isolation but in relation to each other within a tradition 
(this is very different from the study of ‘influences’), and in relation 
to the particular culture of which they form a part. So literary study, 
at some stage, necessarily raises the question of what we mean by a 
healthy culture or a living tradition, and of the relation of these to 
the more obvious day-to-day workings of society. 

If considerations such as these are allowed to shape a course in 
letters at the university level (I am trying to avoid the term ‘literary 
course’) there should be no fear of the student despising the other 
disciplines. Aware of his own ignorance (and there is nothing like a 
complex study, obviously not self-contained, for making one so 
aware), he will know when he wants the help of the specialist and 
will have some idea where to turn for it. He will not think that he 
has a ready-made answer to the problems of human existence: in- 
deed, he is likely to distrust the panaceas of the terrible simplifiers. 
He will, on the other hand, possess certain standards of relevance 
and cogency. And he will have encountered some central concerns 
of the adult mind—encountered them, moreover, in a realm where 
the question of quality, of human significance, is unavoidably in the 
forefront of attention. Thus equipped he will be the less likely to 
fall a victim to that spirit of abstraction which would reduce complex 
matters to ‘nothing but’ a problem in social engineering, or whatever 
it may be. He will have had a liberal education. ) 
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Here of course the argument is really for a literary-humanistic 
education of any kind rather than for English studies alone. Indeed, 
a classical education, at its best, can point to the great and obvious 
opportunities it offers for familiarizing the student with significant 
ways of living and for initiating him, under the guidance of great 
masters, into some of the permanent concerns of the civilized mind. 
‘When I speak of knowing Greek and Roman antiquity, therefore, 
as a help to knowing ourselves and the world’—to quote Matthew 
Arnold once more—‘I mean more than a knowledge of so much 
vocabulary, so much grammar, so many portions of authors in the 
Greek and Latin languages. I mean knowing the Greeks and Romans, 
and their life and genius, and what they were and did in the world; 
what we get from them, and what is ‘its value. That, at least, is the 
ideal.’! If the basic classical texts—ranging from poetry of raany 
kinds and a profoundly religious drama to history, morals, political 
theory and philosophy—are studied in relation to the social experi- 
ence—the living body of language, traditions and institutions—out 
of which they sprang, they must indeed have the civilizing effect 
that is commonly claimed for them: but there is a condition to be 
observed which I shall mention later. 

Perhaps the best way of indicating to the classically trained the 
value of English studies would be to say that English offers oppor- 
tunities for a liberal education comparable to those offered by the 
classics. An English course cannot in the nature of things be the 
study of a compact civilization as the Greek discipline can be: too 
much has happened, we have been in our long history too much 
exposed to varying currents, for that to be possible. But England 
has a great literature, and to study that literature is also to study a 
way of life, changing with the years but with a recognizable con- 
tinuity and tradition. Long before the student has come near to 
understanding any one phase of that history as a complex whole he 
will have begun (given the right prompting) to feel his way into that 
more than literary tradition and to engage his mind on those more 
than literary questions that are focused in literature. There is no 
question here of drawing up a comprehensive scheme of study;? all 


1 Discourses in America, ‘Literature and Science’. 

? Such as is outlined, for example, by F. R. Leavis in his suggestions for the study of 
‘the seventeenth century in England as a key phase in the history of civilization (Education 
and the University, Chap. II). Leavis’s scheme cannot be dismissed as impracticable, for 
the conditions in which it could be attempted have not been given. But even if somewhat 
less were expected of the undergraduate in the way of mature historical understanding 
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that seems necessary is to indicate the kind of thing that can be done 
—that must almost necessarily be done—in the normal course of 
English teaching. There is, I think, no need to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between university and sixth-form teaching; if much can 
only be done at the university level there is no reason why a similar 
approach (to more limited material) should not be followed in the 
schools. 

There is nothing in the propositions listed above (p. 226) that 
does not apply to English literature: indeed they were drawn up 
with English literature mainly in mind. Many of our great writers 
were moralists and social critics, and whether they transmute their 
‘message’ into great poetry and imaginative literature (as Langland 
does in Piers Plowman, or Bunyan in The Pilgrim’s Progress) or preach 
in simpler ways (as Ruskin does in Unto this Last or Morris in his 
Lectures to Working Men) the value of the ‘content’—of the social 
analysis, of the writer’s attitude to his material, of the incitement 
that he offers to fuller and more genuinely responsive living—is 
necessarily at the centre of attention; and it must almost necessarily 
be drawn into relation with the needs of the present. Not that the 
good teacher will be over-much intent on pointing a twentieth- 
century moral; some things can simply be left to sink in, to form 
part of the student’s permanent equipment for assessing his world. 
But certain works falling well within a normal English course illu- 
minate a scene so like our own that to engage with them in any 
serious sense must mean to apply them to our world. Culture and 
Anarchy—lively and not too difficult for an upper form at school— 
illustrates by specific examples (to-day’s parallels being ready to 
hand) what is meant by the play of disinterested intelligence on the 
contemporary scene. Whilst for the undergraduate The Statesman’s 
Manual of Coleridge (read first perhaps because of an interest in 
Coleridge’s criticism) may well be an introduction to the deeply 
human—indeed the spiritual—roots and implications of ‘questions’ 
(political and other) that are distorted and denatured when con- 
sidered, as they commonly are, out of relation to their deeper 


than is envisaged there, the scheme would, I think, even with picked men, demand a 
fourth year. So of course would some other desirable developments in the humanities. 
It is time that all who are concerned with education should impress on the public authori- 
ties that an honours course in arts demands and deserves more than three years, as is 


taken for granted in the case of medical, dental and veterinary students, and all honours 
students in Scotland. 
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significance.! To study the events, the institutions and the literature 
of Greece in the fifth century B.c. can be, I am sure, a first-class 
political education. But it must also be remembered that political 
and ‘social’ interests, however transmuted, enter deeply into the 
work of some of our major writers (Milton, Dryden, Swift, Blake, 
Wordsworth . . .). Our first business as students of literature is not 
with past problems but with what is permanently made out of the 
transitory; yet the writer’s contemporary attitudes (Marvell’s to 
Cromwell, Dryden’s to Shaftesbury, Wordsworth’s to the French 
Revolution, and Blake’s to the new industrial England) are likely 
to have a direct relevance to our contemporary scene. This is a 
secondary but, it seems to me, inevitable result of the act of literary 
appreciation: it would be an oddly limited approach to Absalom and 
Achitophel that did not raise the question of the conservative tempera- 
ment in politics;? you can’t ‘appreciate’ An Horatian Ode upon Crom- 
well’s Return from Ireland and retain crude notions about the rights 
and wrongs of a civil war. Anything done on the lines suggested here 
would of course be subordinate, even though closely related, to the 
central literary training that I tried to define earlier in this paper. 
But it is precisely because the discipline of English is essentially a 
training to respond to values as realized and embodied that it can 
so focus in terms of the concrete and particular those wider questions 
concerning the quality of human living. Indeed, that inwardness of 
apprehension at which it aims, towards which it is steadily directed, 
is a necessary condition of valid thinking in the field of liberal 
studies. 

I have spoken so far of what can be done—of windows that can 
be opened on the world at large—simply as opportunity offers. But 
any consistent scheme of English study will impose (or elicit) some 
kind of pattern—will suggest particular directions of interest—in the 
exploration of the extra-literary relations of literature and of the 
wider civilization which at any time is so much more than a back- 
_ ground to creative achievement. If, for example, the student at- 
tempts to get some sense of ‘the Shakespearean moment’ (and his 
study of the drama alone must surely prompt him to make the 


1 For an example of the special timeliness for us, now, of Coleridge’s thought, see the 
diagnosis of the causes of the French Revolution, Political Tracts of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, edited with an Introduction by R. J. White, pp. 27-8. But it is difficult to imagine 
a period when Coleridge’s thinking about politics will not be timely. 

2 For a suggestive contrast see Santayana’s essay on ‘Shelley: or the Poetic Value of 
Revolutionary Principles’ in Winds of Doctrine. 
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attempt), he will be led to consider the state of the language, and 
all that implies; the assumptions, interests and habits of mind uniting 
writers and audience at different levels; the availability of standards 
acting as a challenge to moral and intellectual inertia, as positive 
incitement to fuller and more conscious living; and so on.! In other 
words, through works whose continuing vitality is a safeguard 
against merely abstract and external formulations, he will begin to 
grasp the meaning of a living culture and a living tradition. And 
he will find that this understanding, even in what he may come to 
consider its elementary stages, illuminates for him, helps him to think 
effectively about, the world of Yeats and Eliot—which in any case 
he has to live in. He is also likely to ask himself some decidedly 
relevant questions a out the nature of the forces that created the 
modern world, even though it is outside literature that he will look 
for the answers. Of course there is no question of English providing 
‘solutions’ to the problems of civilization in our time (even Greats 
does not do that!). All that is claimed is that the study of English 
literature can set young minds working on matters that anyone alive 
to his time will recognize as central; that by the very nature of its 
basic material it keeps the student in touch with standards of effective 
thinking and imaginative awareness; that it is in the fullest sense a 
liberal and humanizing study. 

And it is English, surely, that offers the indispensable start, what- 
ever the particular literature in which—since choice is necessary— 
one specializes. Just as any competence one may acquire—any sure- 
ness of personal judgement—in dealing with a foreign literature 
must depend on habits and standards formed in direct contact with 
one’s native literature, so when we consider those broader aspects 
of education through literature a native and familiar base of opera- 
tions is, I think, assumed. The condition on which a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin can exert their full civilizing power is that this 
knowledge should not remain as it were external to a mind alive to 
the present; that the student should know how to bring home and 
apply what he finds there. The study of English literature, of English 


1 Patrick Cruttwell’s The Shakespearean Moment is a valuable introduction to the study 
of the forces that help to explain the literary fertility of the period. Since space is limited, 
and it is desirable to be specific, perhaps I may refer to some papers of my own that 
suggest further lines of inquiry: ‘On the Social Background of Metaphysical Poetry’ 
(Scrutiny, XIII, 1), ‘Reflections on Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion’ (Scrutiny, XV, 2), 
and Poetry, Politics and the English Tradition (Chatto & Windus, 1954). 
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culture and tradition, teaches what it is to bring home and apply. 
And although anyone who ‘teaches English’ is unlikely to regard 
his ‘subject’ as alone necessary for the educated man, he may well 
feel that those who teach other literatures have something of 
importance to learn from the discipline he professes. 
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Ir is a curious fact that in a generation in which the phrasc 
‘Defence of the West’ plays so large a part among the public pro- 
nouncements of public men, no effective provision is made, in our 
educational arrangements, for giving the young citizen a clear idea 
of what is meant by western civilization and why we value it. Much 
that is highly relevant to the subject certainly is taught: our national 
history and a little European history, chiefly political; languages, 
ancient and modern, including some fragments of foreign literature 
for those who get far enough; English literature, divinity, church 
history; some history of science (though unfortunately this seldom 
reaches any but those who are training to be scientists), and a very 
little art-history. But all these studies are taught separately, and 
usually nowadays by separate bodies of specialist teachers; an 
arrangement which makes indeed for detailed accuracy of informa- 
tion, and sometimes for better teaching in other ways also, but which 
has the disadvantages that teachers have less opportunity to get to 
know their pupils, and that, through this departmentalization, the 
school child and even, often, the university student lose sight of the 
fact that the subjects of all these studies are parts of one body. 

Nearly all known societies, present and past, civilized and un- 
civilized, have had a system of education, in which the young have 
learned not only the techniques by which they will get their food 
and play their parts in defending and perpetuating the community, 
but also why things should be thus and thus, and how they became 
so—even if this latter teaching can only be given in the form of a 
creation-myth. There is, indeed, often some mental confusion 
between the ‘how’ and the ‘why’, a type of confusion which seems 
to come naturally to human beings and only to be detected at all 
(and then not always) in societies which inherit the Greek tradition 
of analytic thinking. But even when the distinction between ‘how’ 
and ‘why’ is drawn, it will not be denied that stories, describing 
either the workings of Providence or the heroic deeds of ancestors 
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and national leaders, continue to form a powerful reinforcement to 
reasoned appeals in favour of desired ways of behaviour; nor that 
this, at least as much as the Thucydidean argument that history gives 
an insight into the workings of society, is the reason why governments 
have always attached importance to having the right kind of history 
taught to those who will exercise influence tomorrow. The part 
played by biblical history in Jewish and Christian societies is the 
best-known example of this; but the kind of English history taught 
but yesterday to Little Arthur and parodied in 1066 and All That—a 
school discipline which the present writer remembers vividly—is 
quite as good an example of the genre. It dealt largely, it will be 
remembered, in Good Things, finding a place even for the achieve- 
ments of Robert Bruce, Joan of Arc and George Washington, but 
with special reference to the Reformation, the Glorious Revolution 
and the Hanoverian Succession; that is to say, by way of a narrative 
of how things came to be thus and thus, it supported the implicit 
thesis that that is how they ought to be. 

It is a point of honour with a liberal and rationalist society not to 
be content with such a deliberately propagandist history; and this 
liberal attitude no doubt has something to do with the fact that, in 
the care-free and confident mood of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the deliberately propagandist education of the 
then immediate past, based upon Christianity and classical 
humanism, was allowed to disintegrate. It was not deliberately de- 
stroyed; but destroyed it was (partly through the need to find room 
in the time-table for a newer knowledge than that of Renaissance 
scholarship), without any equivalent education for citizens qud 
citizens (as distinct from professional men) being put in its place. 

It is the purpose of this paper to contend that the present dis- 
integration is disastrous (if that needs to be argued), and that it was 
not inevitable, but was the result of the frailties of human nature; 
and that it would not be a matter of great difficulty—assuming a 
moderate amount of co-operation and goodwill between colleagues 
in different departments—to recover, as an American educationist 
puts it, ‘the universitas which we have lost’. 

It may be worthwhile, first, to point out that our loss of a form 
of unified education for all responsible citizens is very recent; so 
recent indeed that its worst consequences have not yet had time to 
take full effect. The process may be described in the words of the 
title of our second section: 
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The Decline and Fall of Christian Education 


The one-time education in the origins and character of European 
culture, to which reference has been made, was, it hardly needs 
saying, that of the Humanist epoch. 

To call a fifteenth- or sixteenth-century university education 
‘classical’ is misleading. Its aims were much wider than those of a 
modern classical education. It gave, in fact, taking the ‘humaner 
letters’ along with divinity, a conspectus of what was then known or 
believed about the whole history of the rise of our civilization, from 
its Near Eastern beginnings; indeed, from the Creation. The Greco- 
Roman part of the story was not read in modern text-books; it was 
read, even in grammar schools, as part of a normal programme of 
Latin reading, in such ancient authorities as Justin, Eutropius or 
Cornelius Nepos. It was no very profound conception of history that 
could be learned from such indifferent sources; but at least, even the 
scholar who learned little Latin and less Greek, or none, learned 
what was known or believed about the origins and political as well 
as religious development of the world from which contemporary 
Christendom had emerged. In like manner, Ovid, for all his demerits, 
at least gave Renaissance Europe a common mythology; and what 
Renaissance poets could make of such a heritage needs no empha- 
sizing. Latin was still the gateway to all higher scudies: to that of 
the law, as it still is, and to those of natural and moral philosophy, 
as it is no longer; to say nothing of theology, or of the revelation that 
Latin and Greek poetry as poetry, and not only as mythology, could 
be to scholar-poets, especially in the infancy of the modern litera- 
tures. 

How the disintegration of this Christian and humanist education 
took place is sufficiently well known. With the growth of the natural 
sciences beyond a point at which classical languages and elementary 
mathematics were the only preliminary discipliries needed for their 
study, with the development of modern literatures and the rise of 
modern historical and social studies, the growth of a demand for 
systematic teaching of the new knowledge was inevitable. What was 
not inevitable, but a product of human frailty, was that the addition 
of new subjects should have taken place as it has, piecemeal, with 
results which everyone concerned for the welfare of future genera- 
tions agrees to deplore. 
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As the result, it stands on record, of educational disputes in the 
nineteenth century, and of professional rivalries between leaders in 
different departments of learning, classical scholars (the residuary 
legatees of what was left of humanism after it lost control of the 
natural sciences) kept control of the organization of higher education 
in Britain until the claims of the Newer Knowledge were reinforced 
by economic considerations only very indirectly concerned with 
higher education. Very few of our chairs, not only of the natural 
sciences but of medieval and modern history, of English language 
and literature and of other modern languages date from before the 
late nineteenth century. But the fact which has, above all, produced 
the present ‘crisis in the university’ is the fact that it was still assumed, 
when modern studies received this recognition, that every educated 
man and woman would receive the elements of a classical education 
first, even if afterwards specializing in natural science. In the days 
of our grandfathers it was still not rare for classical scholars and 
divines to take the mathematical and natural science triposes at 
Cambridge in addition to classics and theology; and the days of 
compulsory Latin and Greek for all university entrants are still within 
living memory. The crisis has developed since it became economically 
impossible for most students to follow anything like such a wide 
programme of studies. 

The results of this development have been perhaps most disastrous 
for students specializing in modern history, modern languages and. 
social studies. In one famous university, for example, the history 
department is debarred by its terms of reference from starting its opera- 
tions at any earlier date than A.D. 476; a date not worse than any 
other for the /atter end of a study of classical and pre-classical civiliza- 
tions, but, as a commencing date, meaning that the department is 
forbidden by university statute to give its students any systematic assist- 
ance in seeing our own civilization in historical perspective, or in 
understanding that ‘ancient world’ which bulked so large in the 
thought of statesmen and political thinkers from the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth. The good student, like the good teacher, naturally 
realizes that something is lacking and attempts to make good the 
deficiency; but the average man is left with a dangerously dis- 
proportioned view of the western achievement and of the relationship 
between our own civilization and the rest of the world. Even the 
highly intelligent student, if thus left to ‘pick up’ background know- 
leége without guidance may be led into curious misconceptions, 
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especially through the difficulty of distinguishing between what is 
typical and what is exceptional. One notices such mistakes, for 
example, in the use of Greek material, culled from Frazer, by some 
modern anthropologists; and it is becoming not uncommon to hear 
ideas derived from Plato attributed to ‘the Greeks’—which is like 
attributing the early opinions of Bernard Shaw to ‘the Victorians’. 

The position of the natural scientist is probably less parlous. To 
be given no formal teaching at all about literature, the fine arts or 
civilization in any form, at least after leaving school, is less insidiously 
misleading than to be taught about modern western civilization, or 
a part of it, and left to identify it with civilization in general. Also 
the scientist is left to approach literature, including the more read- 
able histories, with a fresh mind; he is thus more likely to become a 
general reader than many arts specialists. But the liability of scientists, 
for lack of training in social and political studies—for lack, especially, 
of the training that a critical reading of history gives—to fall victims 
to shallow philosophies and to political propaganda or charlatanism 
has been unhappily illustrated in some recent political contexts. 

Moreover, we have not yet nearly reached the bottom of our 
decline and fall. Already it is the common experience of many 
teachers of English and other European literatures that, for many 
university students, ignorance of the classical and biblical background 
of that literature has reached a point where so much historical and 
mythological dictionary-work is required as to constitute a really 
serious obstacle to the enjoyment of much that was meant to be 
enjoyed. But we are still, most of us, children of those who received 
a Victorian education. Many senior teachers, though ever fewer of 
those whom they teach, have even received a classical education 
themselves, which means that at least their answers to questions 
come readily and naturally. But the day cometh, yea, and now is, 
when most students studying different parts of the European achieve- 
ment will have received their schooling from men and women who 
themselves likewise studied different specialities and lack the 
foundations of a common culture. 

Meanwhile the classical discipline itself, once heir to the main line 
of humanism, has narrowed and grown impoverished since ceasing 
to be the gateway to European culture—to be, indeed, along with 
the Christian tradition of the Middle Ages, European culture itself. 
Since a rough-and-ready spoken Latin ceased to be the international 
language of all European learning, and since, already in the sixteenth 
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century, the Ciceronians poured scorn on it as ‘dog-Latin’, the pride 
of a scholar has been to write good Ciceronian: a powerful, rhetorical, 
artificial and verbose literary dialect, far too difficult ever to have 
been a medium of easy and natural expression by anyone, even 
Cicero. Ever since then, the emphasis has been on purity of Latin 
and of Attic Greek, with the appalling result that writers like 
Augustine, who have far more to say to the modern world than, say, 
Livy, must be excluded from the curriculum, lest they corrupt the 
young scholar’s style, and prevent him from winning academic 
laurels and the material rewards attaching thereto. 

In the circumstances, what is surprising is not that the classics 
have lost their position as the basis of a common culture, but that 
they kept it for so long. That Greek and Latin ceased to be the gate- 
way to ‘natural philosophy’ was an inevitable development; that 
they have ceased to be, for the overwhelming majority of those who 
slog through the elementary Latin manuals, even a gateway to some 
of the poetry and political wisdom of the ancient world, was the 
result of the mistakes of men, natural perhaps when the no longer 
‘new’ knowledge fell into the hands of a different type of scholar. 
Teachers of the classics, proud of an educational discipline which 
other teachers, indeed, have often envied, have clung to their em- 
phasis on composition rather than translation as the test of a scholar, 
and decried any suggestion that its importance was being exag- 
gerated, as a proposal of a ‘soft option’. The result has been to deny 
any acquaintance with the ancient writers, unless in later years and 
in translation, to many not unintelligent men whose gifts did not 
happen to lie in the direction of learning grammar and producing 
imitations of Cicero. The present Prime Minister was a ‘dunce’ at 
a classical school in his time, and has left, in My Early Life, some 
observations, written more in sorrow than in anger, on the waste 
of effort that resulted from the failure to appeal to the historical 
sense which he already possessed. 

The old classical curriculum is, in short, far too difficult and 
(which is more important) too specialized to form the basis of a 
common humanist education for all, in an age when we can no 
longer expect all young scholars to devote from ten to fourteen years 
to the classics and little else. One who has studied the classical 
languages for over forty years and taught them, except in 1940-6, 
for nearly thirty, may venture (at some professional risk) to urge that 
we scholars have at times been culpably selfish in forcing a discipline, 
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which suited many brilliant men and also ourselves, upon many 
others whom it did not suit. Dr. Kennedy, at Shrewsbury, rebuking 
the boy Darwin for ‘wasting his time’ on chemical experiments, is a 
type-specimen of what has often been our occupational disease. 

However, the imposing of one uniform education upon all was 
not in itself a sin. As we saw, almost all human societies have done 
so; indeed, when they cease to do so, it is usually a sign that the 
society itself is beginning to disintegrate. Even the most ardent 
modern radicals approve of teaching all children the ‘three Rs’. As 
long as Latin was the foundation of all higher studies, its position 
was not challenged. The trouble now is that, for most of those who 
start it, it supplies a foundation which takes many years to lay, and 
on which no edifice of any kind is ever built. To those who study 
Romance languages, especially Spanish and Italian, it can be very 
useful; but to many in fact it is not, for lack of a slight effort by 
classical and modern-language masters in schools (traditional rivals 
during the last sixty years, except where the latter have formed an 
oppressed class) to get together and give a little help to those of their 
pupils who are not born philologists. For the rest, it is virtually only 
that small minority which now learns Greek too, which makes any 
contact with the fathers of European culture. To the classical Roman 
writers, indeed, this would have seemed a truism. But it has to be 
confessed that, through the increasingly academic turn which classi- 
cal studies took during the eighteenth century—just when classical 
teachers were losing control of the ‘Newer Knowledge’—our post- 
humanist education was already not working as well as it had, for 
some time before the abandonment of compulsory Greek for uni- 
versity entrants removed the keystone and, as can now be seen after 
the lapse of a generation, reduced the whole fabric to a collection 
of fragments. 


What is to be Done? 


No passions are more easily roused than those of an organized 
profession, especially by any criticism from within its own ranks. 
This must be the excuse for arguing at some length in favour of a 
diagnosis which might have been dismissed out of hand if only 
baldly stated. Prescription requires, if it is to be given in detail, much 
more space still; indeed, it has received it, in books and articles 
stretching back over a century. Most ideal systems of education, 
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however, have been open to the objection that, as there are only 
168 hours in a week, and most children are not possessed of genius, 
they require altogether too much time. Here, the attempt will be 
made only to suggest lines on which a new humanism for all citizens 
might be built up, keeping in view the practical considerations. 

It must be taken into account from the start that there can be 
no question of going back to any fancied golden age in the past. It 
must be taken for granted that we are going to produce more and 
more specialists including large numbers of university-trained engi- 
neers and laboratory workers: technicians, in fact, who, if they are 
to receive not only certificates of proficiency but also degrees as 
graduates of an universitas studiorum, ought also to be educated men, 
capable of taking a constructive and critical part in the political and 
social discussions of a democratic society: of taking a wide view, as 
citizens and not only as specialists, of the uses to which their work 
as scientists will be put. 

Necessarily, the foundations of a general education for university- 
trained specialists will have to be laid at school; but (as has often 
been pointed out before) the universities cannot escape responsi- 
bility if the schools plead that their task of providing a general 
education is made impossible, so long as the universities call for 
higher and higher standards of pre-university training in the subjects 
on which honours courses are to be based, while attaching little 
importance in practice (this means, in granting or refusing entrance 
to the university) to other arts subjects. For many years now, the 
present discussion has ended in sterility at this point, with school and 
university teachers deploring each other’s failure to do something 
about it, but each body powerless to act without the other. There is 
a serious temptation, in these circumstances, for teachers on either 
side of the fence to feel a secret relief that they are thus debarred 
by the non-co-operation of their colleagues from embarking upon 
what would in any case be a troublesome reform; all reforms are 
troublesome. It may be suggested at this point that it is a salutary 
exercise, when thinking about this or any such problem, to make a 
practice of thinking about it on, as it were, three levels; asking the 
questions: 

(a) What ought we to propose, if we could be sure of persuading 
parliament and people to act on our proposals? 

(6) Failing that, what could we in this school or university do next 
year, if we all agreed? 
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(c) Failing that, what can I do now? 

I believe that it will be found in a great number of cases, that a 
little could be done for one’s present pupils, forthwith, by greater 
co-operation between departments. There is an evil tradition of 
non-co-operation which needs to be broken; a tradition dating from 
the recent, but now happily past, generation when modern studies 
were fighting their way, inch by inch, into the field doggedly 
defended by classical scholars. 

As to what could be done in a very few years, given a united effort, 
the first thing to be said is that there can be no question of merely 
adding another subject to an already crowded time-table;.and the 
second, that the phrase ‘western values’ does not commend itself as 
a slogan for educational reform. Apart from the fact that such a 
slogan promises mere propaganda, the very phrase itself defies 
definition. Three types of viewpoint compete for the allegiance of 
western minds at present: roughly, the Christian, the Liberal and 
the Marxist; though in Britain, where disintegration has not gone so 
far as in much of Europe, most of us still succeed in occupying 
positions intermediate between two of these, or even influenced by 
all three. 

What we have in common is not a common philosophy, but a 
common history, of which our political, social and religious institu- 
tions, our buildings and our works of art are the most impressive 
evidence; and what we must give the next generation, if we are to 
restore to our civilization the wholeness which it has lost, is a living 
sense of that history: of the way we have come—in the persons of 
our forefathers—and of our forefathers’ achievements. We could still 
economize a good deal of time on condensed and consequently dull 
military and political history. (Personally, I read military history for 
pleasure, but I do not regard that as a reason for forcing it upon 
those whose hobbies are different.) But we ought to teach, in schools, 
much more about the histories of science, art, social institutions and 
religion. Such an education would not stop us from disagreeing 
(Heaven forbid anything so dead!), but it might, in Lord Russell’s 
phrase, result in our differences being productive of more light and 
less heat. What has been not very successfully attempted (though 
valuable experience has been gained) by way of such new subjects 
as current affairs, civics or art appreciation (as if appreciation could 
be taught like mathematics), could in fact be much better achieved 
through such well-established disciplines as those of history, geo- 
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graphy, divinity and languages, given only such co-operation between 
departments as to ensure that, whenever possible, the matter chosen 
for teaching to the same pupils in the same term under each of these 
headings was so chosen as to shed light on what was beingt aught 
under the others. There is nothing new in this suggestion; it has 
much in common with the ‘project’ system, which has been the sub- 
ject of many experiments; but the fact remains that it is still much 
commoner for school pupils to be simultaneously studying books or 
subjects in (say) history, geography, divinity, English and a couple 
of other languages, none of which have anything whatever to do 
with each other; while if by chance the subjects of (say) history and 
geography lessons are germane to each other, it still does not follow 
that the two specialists who teach them will become aware of the 
fact. This is the regimen under which the sheep look up and are fed, 
indeed, to repletion, but on such an ill-assorted diet that many of 
them lose all appetite. It is nothing less than tragic and disastrous 
that so much good fare can by so much hard work be reduced to 
such an unappetizing mess. 

It may be remarked in passing that to get the different traditional 
subjects to play into one another’s hands is much easier, if as many 
of them as possible are taught by the same teacher. Some graduates 
in English studies may shudder at the idea of Shakespeare being read 
with a form by non-union labour; but surely we have gone too far 
towards forgetting that teachers teach not only subjects, but people. 
The practice whereby a form-master took the same class in at least 
half of its work, was a good one, given the right man, who needed 
to be an educated man and not only a specialist. A master who takes 
the same class in English and history (and divinity, unless he or the 
parents object), as well as in much of their specialist classical or 
mathematical or scientific work, gets two views of his pupils—a 
stereoscopic view, as it were. He can see who has good capacity for 
learning, but lacks fluency in self-expression; who has fluency and 
imagination, but lacks stamina at the mill; who needs the spur and 
who the carrot. He will also be doing them a good service (at no 
little cost in man-hours) if he reads, and returns individually, an 
English composition by every pupil every week, either on subjects 
arising out of the form’s work, or on questions of the day, or on any- 
thing else that might ever form the subject of a general-paper 
question at one of the better Oxford or Cambridge colleges. ‘These 
general papers, indeed, perform a real service to education. To dis- 
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cuss and argue over the uninhibited observations of one’s pupils on 
anything under the sun is one of the things which draws together the 
lessons that can be learned from the different subjects above- 
mentioned; it is, surely, one of the kinds of teaching that are most 
needed, if our fragmentary and chaotic education is to be integrated 
again. 

But all that, it will be said, is the business of the school. Yes; but 
it rests with the universities to see whether any effort at re-integration 
can be made effective. I mentioned above the general papers set to 
scholarship candidates by some—perhaps most—of the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, as an incentive to good teaching. If something 
analogous—a paper offering a wide choice of questions on history, 
literature, art, science, economics and current events—were set to 
every candidate for matriculation even at the ‘pass’ level, and if 
every candidate had to show some general knowledge outside his 
main subjects, and a capacity to express himself in clear English, as 
well as his specialist qualifications, the hands of headmasters and 
headmistresses would be strengthened to attempt a task which they 
would be glad to undertake, but cannot, so long as the university’s 
demands from each candidate are in fact only the demands of the 
various specialist departments. 

Once a common purpose in the non-specialist part of our education 
were realized, indeed, and once it had been defined—the definition 
here suggested being ‘that every citizen should know the story of 
the civilization which he has inherited’, it would probably surprise 
many to see how much that is now taught sporadén would fall into 
place. Indeed, even the history of our forerunners arranges itself for 
learning in the successive stages of school life. Small children would 
need little encouragement to play at being stone-age men; it is the 
same game as ‘Robinson Crusoe’, and blends into the exploration 
of the local geography, widely practised in primary schools now. The 
great heroic stories, both those of Homer and of national heroes, 
appeal to boys before they are ten; Old Testament history and that 
of early Greece used to be staple fare for many at as early an age— 
but both they and school geography would gain much in interest, if 
they were taught pari passu and used to illustrate each other: the ways 
of life appropriate to the Mediterranean area and to the desert-edge, 
and how both differ from our own country. Medieval and early 
modern history are best taken a little later—but in Heaven’s name, 
let us have fewer battles in the Wars of the Roses, and more about 
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the cathedrals; less about Maria Theresa and the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, and something about the society that produced Haydn and 
- Mozart! And last, and vital, let every pupil in the last year of his or 
her formal, general education, at whatever age this may come, be 
found a place in the class for future citizens, and be encouraged to 
think about all that he has learned since infancy, in as adult a way 
as he is capable of. The approach had better still be historical, be- 
cause history provides facts. Theoretical conclusions, with a bearing 
on social behaviour, should come in—as conclusions; and they should 
be the conclusions of the various pupils, arrived at with the help of 
the teacher, not the conclusions of the teacher, thrust upon the 
pupils. 

(This, admittedly, makes some demands upon the teacher; it is 
much easier and quicker to propound the ‘right’ conclusion than to 
elicit that of a pupil or a group of pupils, who may basically disagree, 
by Socratic question and answer. But a teacher is a privileged person, 
and should expect heavy demands; and every teacher must have 
some spark of the spirit of Socrates, or he had better be minding a 
machine.) 

The last year of formal, general education is also the best year for 
the study, in as adult a manner as possible, of modern and contem- 
porary history, with its thorny, current problems; but an ancient 
historian may venture to suggest also that some ancient history, taken 
also in an adult manner, can make a valuable contribution to the 
young European’s or American’s inheritance at this point; especially 
the great epic and tragedy of fifth-century Athens. Those who are 
not going to take honours in classics at the university should be 
excused further efforts to write Ciceronian at this point, if not before, 
in order to read some of the great Athenian writers, whose problems 
are so notoriously ‘modern’, in translation. So much of what we are 
tempted to administer by sermons on ‘Western values’ is better 
taught ‘by examples’ in history—especially, perhaps, if some atten- 
tion is given not only to the great traditional heroes, but to the great 
traditional villains of history and literature. To have some conception 
of what was at issue between imperial Athens and the other Greek 
cities, between Socrates and his judges, between Antigone and 
Creon, between Wallace and Edward, between Charles, Parliament 
and army, between Christ, Caiaphas and Pilate, is something better 
learned in five years or ten years of growing understanding than in 
one year of a studium generale, introduced ad hoc, like a Ministry of 
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Co-ordination, as a sign that there are too many Ministries already. 
Pending such a reform in the schools, on the other hand, a studium 
generale on the North Staffordshire model can conduct a rescue 
operation which many other universities might do well to emulate. 
But such a comprehension is not beyond the understanding of the 
young; indeed it is usually learned young or never; and that, together 
with some appreciation of art and literature, which cannot be taught 
but may be acquired by contagion, is, after all, what is wanted for 
one who is to be a responsible citizen of our world. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY for November 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 1) 
contains an article by Mr. T. G. E. Powell on “The need for re- 
constitution in the civic universities’. Mr. Powell gives a welcome 
airing to some important questions. But without reading between 
the lines it is hard to see what Mr. Powell takes to be the chief 
mischiefs of the government of modern universities, or what his 
remedies are. (I avoid the misleading name ‘civic universities’; the 
universities to which Mr. Powell and I wish to refer are not muni- 
cipally governed, and only to a small degree municipally endowed; 
the only accurate name for them seems to be ‘modern provincial’. 
For brevity I shall call them henceforward the ‘modern universities’, 
remarking now once and for all that London University is not under 
discussion.) 

Mr. Powell’s survey of the common administrative structure of 
the modern universities (the ‘chain of command’) seems substantially 
correct, except upon one important point. Mr. Powell describes the 
council as a ‘board of management’ to which are subordinated ‘a 
series of passive examining chambers’—senate, faculties, boards of 
studies. Although it is formally true that the council has overriding 
powers, I believe that in some universities, and probably in most, 
only a small part of the business of the lower bodies is initiated by 
the council; and that, on the contrary, many proposals originate 
in faculties or departments, and after review at higher levels are put 
into effect in some form not very different from what their prime 
movers intended. Moreover, there is widespread respect for the 
principle that the council should not legislate upon academic 
matters. Perhaps the definition of ‘academic’ may be uncertain. 
But once a question is admitted to fall under that title, the final 
arbiter upon it will be the senate rather than the council. 

To judge from Mr. Powell’s proposals, there are two characteristics 
of the modern universities which he regards as specially mischievous. 
One is the large non-academic membership of courts and councils. 
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The other is the existence of a hierarchy, in which some individuals 
possess, more or less permanently, much greater power or influence 
than others. The general principle of his reforms is the old Benthamite 
principle of ‘frequent and easy changes of condition between gover- 
nors and governed’. He would make a clean sweep of the existing 
hierarchies and replace them by what he oddly calls a ‘jury system’. 
What he means, I think, is roughly this. The whole of the academic 
staff of a university should be regarded as an electorate, all of whose 
members have equal voting rights. They should be divided into 
constituencies, called boards of studies. These constituencies should 
elect a two-chamber parliament. One of its houses, the general 
board, ‘would be responsible for all educational matters’; the other, 
the senate, would be concerned with ‘the external and more general 
affairs of the university’. A financial board would advise the senate. 
The members of these and other elected bodies would retire at 
intervals of two or three years—as would the Vice-Chancellor—and 
would not be re-eligible forthwith. 

It is not profitable to criticize these proposals in detail. However 
desirable reform may be, it is not in this manner—by the writing 
of a new constitution upon a tabula rasa—that reforms come about 
in England. I hazard the guess, however, that if any such scheme as 
Mr. Powell’s were put into practice, great authority would pass into 
the hands of professional administrators, who would inevitably pre- 
pare the business to be conducted by Mr. Powell’s boards and 
senate. For most of the members of those bodies would be compelled 
to retire just when they were beginning to learn the ropes. 

It is more instructive to look behind Mr. Powell’s prescription, 
for the disease he seeks to diagnose. Mr. Powell regards the practice 
of debating large parts of university business at many different levels 
before a decision is reached as needlessly cumbersome. But there are 
other faults which he considers—rightly to my mind—to be graver 
and deeper. I wish he had devoted more space to his diagnosis and 
less to his treatment; but I think he maintains that the existing 
system frustrates the academic members of the university in a number 
of ways. Part of the frustration results from the complex machinery, 
which wastes the energies of those who devote much time to ad- 
ministration, while driving others to neglect general university 
affairs. Secondly, he suggests that some academic subjects do not 
receive enough support from the university at large. Thirdly, a 
modern university strikes its members as “only an employing educa- 
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tional institution’, not as an ‘integrated self-developing society 
devoted to learning’. 

It is this third complaint which deserves the most searching 
examination. For the second evil, if it exists, the remedy is a change 
in the climate of opinion rather than in the constitution. And the 
right method of meeting the first complaint would depend on one’s 
judgement about the third. 

I propose now to enlarge upon Mr. Powell’s third point, making 
explicit much that is only implicit in his article, at the risk of going 
beyond what Mr. Powell would assent to. 

It is common knowledge that there are in England several dis- 
similar types of university government. Of one type the only speci- 
mens are the two universities, Cambridge and Oxford, which are 
generally acknowledged to be the best in the country and believed 
by some to be the best in the world. Another type, that of the modern 
universities, has taken shape in the past two or three generations. In 
spite of the great achievements of those universities, they have not 
yet won equal repute with the ancient universities. Nevertheless, 
when new universities are founded, at home or overseas, the modern 
constitution rather than the ancient is taken as a model. (When I 
speak of the ‘ancient’ constitution, I mean the type of government 
which exists now at Cambridge and Oxford. It is largely the handi- 
work of the past century or so, though built on old foundations.) 

The ancient universities are academic republics, of which all their 
senior members are citizens, and of which there are no other citizens. 
They are decidedly less democratic than the university republic of 
which Mr. Powell dreams, for some of their members enjoy consider- 
able power ex officio. In Burke’s words, ‘all have equal rights, but not 
to equal things’. Nevertheless, the fundamental legislation of the 
university must come before an assembly in which every citizen may 
speak and vote; and most citizens also possess certain rights as 
electors. Many of the citizens are also employed by the university; 
but they are employed by a corporation of which they are full 
members, and the relation of master and servant exists only in a 
special and attenuated form. Some citizens, by the positions which 
they hold in colleges, are relatively independent of the university 
as an employer. 

The modern constitution is different. It contains nothing analogous 
to what I have called ‘citizenship’. The distinction between employer 
and employed, though in many ways blurred, is much sharper than 
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it is in the ancient constitution. The ultimate governing body— 
whether we take that to be the court or the council—contains a 
majority of members who hold no academic position in the uni- 
versity; and most members of that majority are not men of learning. 
A few of the holders of academic posts—deans, professors, heads of 
departments, and some others—have a voice, of varying importance, 
in the higher counsels of the university. The rest, the majority of 
lecturers, have a very small voice, probably confined to the election 
of a few representatives. For a minority, therefore, the relation of 
master and servant is attenuated, though not to the same degree as 
in the ancient constitution. For the majority, it has more nearly the 
same form as in a business undertaking. 

There are here two possible grounds for a sense of frustration; on 
the part of the whole academic body, because of the non-academic 
majority at the top of the tree; and on the part of the mass of 
lecturers, because of their low degree of enfranchisement in com- 
parison with the holders of the higher posts. 

There is no a priori reason for thinking the ancient constitution 
better than the modern. In some other institutions—the public 
schools, or American universities, for example—a ‘business’ con- 
stitution, with a non-professional governing body, is said to work 
well. Let it be granted that the state of affairs I have described pro- 
duces a sense of frustration in some teachers in modern universities: 
the purpose of a university, it may be said, is to teach and to advance 
learning, not to fulfil the dreams of those who work in it. Perhaps 
those who are discontented with the prevailing system are nostalgic 
traditionalists, refusing to face realities. 

It may also be said that the desire for power is ignoble: the highest 
patterns of the academic life are unworldly scholars, who would 
never lift a finger to pull a wire or roll a log. Plato observed that the 
best men will not consent to govern except under compulsion; he 
added that the strongest compulsion is the fear of being ruled by 
their inferiors. Upon which side of the question that places him I 
shall not determine. It is enough to say that, among the ablest 
academic people, there are and ought to be many varieties of 
character; we may hope that the academic body will always include 
enough public-spirited members to make academic self-government 
a success. 

There are no short arguments which will convince those who are 
satisfied with the modern constitution that all is not well, But it may 
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at least be possible to show that the reasons for discontent deserve 
to be taken seriously. In the first place, as I have already observed, 
the ‘ancient’ constitution is not an archaic survival; it is a going 
concern which has reached its present state, partly through the self- 
reforming activities of the academic republic, and partly under the 
discreet pressure of royal commissions. The ancient universities have 
never felt the need to admit business men to their counsels except 
as friendly advisers or as hired servants. Whether or not they are the 
best universities known to us, they have at least demonstrated that 
an academic community can thrive, and serve the public interest, 
under wholly academic management. Moreover, if we look, not only 
at university affairs at large, but at the doings of colleges and of 
some faculty boards, we find proof that affairs can be carried on 
successfully when the junior members of the university community 
are in a majority. It is therefore plain that those who favour the 
academic republic are not indulging in an impracticable day-dream. 

Secondly, discontent with the modern constitution, if there is much 
of it, is in itself a reason against that constitution. Discontented 
people do not do their best work; and an institution in which dis- 
content exists will not attract the ablest people, if there is anywhere 
else for them to go. It is hard to judge how deep, and how widespread, 
discontent with the government of modern universities may be. ‘The 
only powerful organization which interests itself in general university 
affairs is the Association of University Teachers. That Association 
is working for ‘the principle of negotiation’ on academic salaries; its 
policy seems likely to consolidate the relation of master and servant 
in the modern universities. The Association has never won much 
support at Cambridge or Oxford; that is not surprising, for like other 
trade unions the Association probably loses its bearings in the 
absence of a potentially hostile employer. I conjecture that the sense 
of frustration at which Mr. Powell hints may be more widespread 
than the A.U.T.’s silence on the matter would suggest. 


Without following Mr. Powell along the path of constitution- 
writing, I shall now suggest some directions in which university 
reformers might look. 

There are two important characteristics of the government of 
modern universities which Mr. Powell has not mentioned. In the 
first place, no very clear distinction is drawn between legislation and 
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administration. Faculties and senates deliberate upon such funda- 
mental law-making as the framing of degree regulations, the creation 
of new departments, and their own composition and powers; they 
also deal with the execution of policy day by day, the filling of vacant 
posts, the fate of individual students, the substitution of one lecture 
course for another, and so on. And I fancy that a good deal of what 
might well be regarded as legislation is a by-product of administra- 
tion; an awkward knot is cut, and a precedent is created. 

There may be some connection between that state of things and 
the other to which I referred; the comparative secrecy which sur- 
rounds the arcana of government in modern universities. The secrecy 
is of two kinds. In the first place, no public notice is given of any 
proposal, even a proposal for fundamental legislation, until a final 
decision has been reached. Notice is, of course, given in the agenda 
of the deliberative bodies; but agenda are regarded as confidential. 
Informed and open comment, in the university at large, is difficult 
or impossible. Secondly, there is no means of public discussion and 
controversy upon problems of university policy. The newspapers 
publish official statements upon university affairs; reports of what 
has been done and what has been resolved. They do not open their 
pages to debate upon disputed questions of university government; 
and there are good reasons for not wishing that they should. The 
modern universities have no counterpart of the Cambridge Review 
and the Oxford Magazine. Those journals circulate among well- 
informed readers; and they provide a forum, such as no ordinary 
newspaper could provide, in which new projects are examined and 
established policies are criticized. 

In both those respects, the practice of modern universities re- 
sembles business practice. Without implying that universities ought 
not to be businesslike, I think it worth observing that the composition 
of an academic staff is unlike that of an industrial undertaking. It 
should consist in theory—and the present reality is not hopelessly 
remote from the theory—of a collection of unusually gifted people, 
everyone of them much above the average in intelligence and 
accomplishments; each able to contribute to the common stock 
something a little different from the contributions of all the rest; and 
all unworldly enough to prefer the modest, humdrum life of a scholar 
to the richer prizes which some of them at least could win elsewhere. 
If that is the case, the opinion that a university will be best served 
if every one of its senior members has some voice, not only in its 
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government, but in forming an internal public opinion which 
university governments must reckon with, becomes plausible. 

But it is not necessary to adopt that opinion in order to think that 
the two facts I have mentioned—the mingling of legislation and ad- 
ministration, and the want of publicity—deserve to be examined. Here 
it is worth while to compare business practice with parliamentary prac- 
tice. In the government of a nation, legislation proceeds tentatively, 
through a series of well-defined stages of discussion and revision; 
measures are publicly debated in large assemblies, and every step 
is reported to the world. Administration is more expeditious; it is 
the work of individuals, or of small committees, meeting in private. 
Administrators must give an account of their stewardship from time 
to time and may be questioned about it at any time. But they are 
not required to subject every decision to a preliminary public debate. 

I believe that a useful lesson might be drawn from this comparison 
by all who wish well to the modern universities, whatever side they 
take upon questions about the balance of power between academic 
and non-academic university governors, and between those who hold 
higher and lower places in the academic hierarchy. 

Upon those disputed questions I take, on the whole, the same side 
as Mr. Powell. The non-academic majority in the governing bodies 
of the modern universities used to have two kinds of justification, 
both of which have disappeared. In the first place, he who pays the 
piper must be allowed to call the tune. In earlier days, the modern 
universities were sustained chiefly by private founders and bene- 
factors, and by local government bodies. Now, however, the greatest 
part of their resources comes from the Treasury grant, accrued 
endowments, and fees. The Treasury, which is by far the biggest 
patron, wisely does not demand anything more than indirect in- 
fluence upon university affairs. And no other benefactor has an 
important claim to call the tune. Secondly, any public institution 
in its infancy needs the guidance of disinterested people who are not 
personally involved in its fortunes. But the modern universities are 
long past their infancy. The question before us is whether they are 
to be allowed to grow into mature self-governing academic societies. 

In spite of their handicaps—authoritarian management, un- 
attractive buildings, low pay—the modern universities have been 
remarkably lucky in attracting to their service many gifted people. 
In the use of those gifts they have been less happy. Some travellers 
in America may have heard of ‘slave markets’—conventions of 
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learned societies at which academic hiring fairs are conducted. 
English universities have been spared such a custom (though I have 
heard a story of a member of a council remarking to a Vice-Chan- 
cellor: ‘some of your professors give themselves great airs, considering 
how little they’re paid’). And a system which in form appears 
exceedingly hierarchical is commonly softened in practice by good 
human relations. But I believe there are a number of lecturers in 
modern universities who feel, with some justice, that they are kept 
needlessly in leading strings—and that some of the holders of the 
strings are almost out of sight and earshot. 

What is to be done? The first step was suggested by Mr. D. W. 
Brogan in an article in the Cambridge Journal (December 1951) to 
which Mr. Powell refers. It is the formation of a body of public 
opinion, within the modern universities, in favour of reform. My 
aim is to contribute to that first step. Detailed proposals should wait 
until that step has been taken. But I shall suggest three possible lines 
of action. 

1. It might be fairly easy, on grounds of efficiency, to persuade 
the governing bodies of modern universities to clear away admini- 
strative brushwood. One example is the practice of rubber-stamping. 
There are a number of bodies within a university—for instance, 
boards of examiners and selection committees—whose decisions are 
for practical purposes final. But before their decisions can be pub- 
lished or acted on they must be ratified by one or more higher bodies. 
Yet it would, I hope, be unthinkable that the findings of examiners 
should be revised elsewhere; and it would be unusual, and in most 
cases improper, for the advice of a duly qualified selection committee 
to be set aside. Other examples of needless administrative complica- 
tion would not be hard to find. The ancient universities give their 
examiners and electors sovereign rights to publish their decisions as 
soon as they are made. It is hard to see what good end is served by 
the shadowy checks and safeguards which persist in the modern 
universities. If they were swept away, not only would time and 
energy be saved, but the essential doings of the university would 
stand in a clearer light. 

2. It would be harder, but perhaps not impossible, to obtain 
greater freedom for discussion of university legislation. Since the war, 
most of the modern universities have had to decide important ques- 
tions about their own development; what their size should be; what 
new faculties or departments should be created, and which existing 
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faculties or departments should be expanded or given a new dress; 
whether all or most undergraduates should be brought into halls of 
residence; and what should be the order of priority of new projects. 
Most of these questions are debated only by councils and senates; 
the university at large learns the result only when a final decision 
has been taken. Yet, without any change in the present distribution 
of power, it would be possible to make important proposals public, 
within the university, at some early stage. The whole of the uni- 
versity would then be free to discuss them; and if any body of opinion 
crystallized some means of representing it to the university authorities 
could be found. Councils and senates would still be entitled to ignore 
unsolicited advice. But if the advice were cogently argued they would 
perhaps not wish to ignore it. 

3. My third suggestion is the creation of a general assembly of all 
established members of the academic staff; something like the Regent 
House at Cambridge or Congregation at Oxford. Such a body would 
probably have to begin with limited powers and would meet in- 
frequently. The power which it should have from the start is that 
of debating, amending, and in the last resort rejecting, proposals 
for fundamental university legislation. My suggestion undoubtedly 
adds another wheel to a coach which already has a good many; and 
I should expect much opposition to it both on that ground and on 
others. Yet it seems that some measure, this or another, which would 
as it were enfranchise the academic part of the university is a 
necessary condition of attenuating the relation of master and servant 
to which Mr. Powell and others have objected. 

What I offer is not a comprehensive scheme of reform. I have 
tried to find some directions in which progress might be made, with- 
out presupposing, as Mr. Powell does, a preliminary clean sweep. 
But first we need to know whether there are enough would-be 


reformers within the universities, and how much they agree about 
their aims. 
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Sir Charles Morris 
IV 


The Joseph Payne Memorial Lectures delivered at the College of Preceptors 
in London in February and March 1954 


At the end of my last article I was asking the question whether 
the education of the young men and young women, as itis conducted 
nowadays in the light of the needs of our modern community, is 
assisted or hindered by the fact that they are full members of the 
university. 

I have said that an intensive training in basic science goes with, 
and not against or across, a natural stream of development of the 
young man or woman of undergraduate years. I have also said that 
Socrates on the other hand was trying to do things with the young 
which, however necessary it might be that they should be done at 
that age, were difficult and dangerous. The study of history and of 
much great literature, and above all of philosophy as Socrates and 
Plato understood it, does call for experience of living; and if they are 
to be studied with profit in these years of youth, something needs to 
be done to supply this deficiency in the student. It is in doing this 
‘something’, or rather in seeing that it is done, that the great art of 
the university teacher in these subjects has always lain. If his pupils 
go the easy way for youth of acquiring facility in handling the words 
and repeating or touching up the ideas of other people, they will be 
becoming merely ‘clever’ and the teacher will count himself to have 
failed. The pupil has to learn for himself in his own experience the 
vital difference which is here implied; the difference between the 
bright clever work of the amateurs and the solid well-judged work 
of the scholar or the professional. It is a difference which he will see 
easily for himself ten years later; the university teacher in these sub- 
jects has to try to enable him to get himself on the right rails at latest 
in his second year in college. This is the real ‘crisis’ of the young man’s 
university education. Before it he is working towards it and preparing 
for it; after it his feet are set well on the road of intellectual maturity, 
and he is rapidly and satisfyingly testing out his powers and gaining 
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some of the satisfaction which comes to the mature scholar or thinker. 
He may cease to be a scholar or a thinker for ever not long afterwards 
when he leaves the university, but he will have reached maturity 
intellectually—or at least the beginnings of maturity—and he will 
bear the hall-mark of the educated man. This hall-mark can be 
acquired in other places than universities, and by other ways of self- 
education. But to my mind it is the business of the university to make 
its acquisition by the undergraduate as nearly as possible inescapable. 

I wish to return to the discussion of this typical pattern of the 
‘education’ of the undergraduate, so far as it is encouraged or fostered 
by his formal studies and by direct teaching, in my last article. 
Here I am concerned to indicate as clearly as I can what in my view 
the pattern is, and how closely related it is to the whole conception of 
university education. That conception is fundamentally based on the 
notion that the young man should in the interests of the development 
of his own powers spend three or four most vital years in a particular 
kind of community, with a particular way of life of its own. If univer- 
sity life, in this conception, does not suit the budding poet, painter, or 
accountant, then the conclusion should be that the would-be poet, 
the painter and the accountant should not go there—not that the 
university should cease to be a university. For experience and tradi- 
tion teach us that, for instance, for the doctor, the teacher, the scholar, 
the administrator and the public man, university life, in the pattern 
that I have described, has something of very great value to give. 
What it gives can be acquired in other ways by some people, but 
not so easily or so certainly; and it is worth the cost to the community 
that most of those who are going to fulfil these functions should have 
the help which they can get from university life to make of themselves 
what they are capable of being. 

I should like now to ask the question, have the universities lost the 
art of giving ‘education’ in this sense, or have they even perhaps lost 
the desire to try to give it? Have they gone over to the view that the 
intensive training of each individual mind in one or other of several 
special disciplines is nowadays, of necessity or of fixed choice, the 
whole aim and object of the university? If they have they will no 
doubt argue that ‘education’ in the more traditional sense is a will- 
o’-the-wisp so far as the university educator is concerned, that it 
cannot be produced or planned for at all, or alternatively that it 
can only be produced by other influences such as heredity or the 
home, or simply and solely by the prolonged experience of living. 
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They may add that in any case a careful and concentrated training 
in one special discipline, for instance the discipline of physics, may 
give to the young man more of intellectual maturity in the full sense 
than might be supposed. 

But is it true that the universities have changed their philosophy of 
education and gone over to some such view as this? There can be no 
doubt that the dominance of the man of science in almost all our 
universities to-day has brought with it great changes: and it is not 
only the men of science in person who exercise this great influence, 
but also science itself with its own characteristic ideas. For those who 
teach the non-scientific subjects, and not least the teachers of philo- 
sophy, of history, and of languages and literatures, have been most 
profoundly, if sometimes almost unconsciously, affected by the 
techniques and indeed by the whole attitude and habit of mind of 
science, both in their own original studies and in their teaching. At 
times it almost seems that without serious protest, and indeed without 
much consciousness anywhere of grave anxiety or doubt, the whole 
way of life of the university has been made over in the image of the 
life of the pure scientist. 

The reasons are not very far to seek. As I have said before, training 
in physics or chemistry at the undergraduate age lends itself to 
methods of great concentration and intensity. There is much to 
learn especially for the student who wishes to use his physics or 
chemistry for some other scientific or practical purpose, before he 
can begin to get down for himself to his own particular work in life; 
and there is naturally therefore a strong desire to compress the neces- 
sary courses into as short a time as the nature of the learner’s mind 
will allow. Moreover, on the face of it and in the short run increased 
concentration and intensity may appear to bring the positive bene- 
fits of increased clarity and vividness of understanding. 

Then too there is a more subtle reason. Many of the young who go 
to the university need their studies of pure science primarily, so far 
as their own aims and purposes are concerned, to enable them to 
pass on to the use of their scientific knowledge for professional or 
technological purposes; and there is naturally a great temptation 
for them to attempt to run before they can walk, to apply the prin- 
ciples of physics or of chemistry before they have sufficient under- 
standing of the principles they are seeking to apply. Here the pure 
scientists have rightly stood firm in the universities as the cham- 
pions of ‘fundamental education’, or at least of instruction in the 
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fundamental principles of the pure sciences. This has been an in- 
valuable service, and has on many occasions and in many studies 
kept the teaching at the universities on sound and prudent lines. 
But it is signal evidence of the unconscious changes of our ideas about 
universities and the education that they can give, that we should all 
of us have come, in recognition of this service simply, to accept the 
physicists and chemists as established keepers of our academic 
consciences, the almost unquestioned arbiters and champions of the 
whole university idea. 

With such a shift of conscience there were bound to come great 
educational changes. To take one great thing first, the young men 
and the young women are no longer the centre of the stage. It may 
be argued by some that this is good for them, and that it is better so; 
but it is certainly a big change since the great decades of university 
teaching before and after the turn of the century. The teacher of 
history or of philosophy was not seeking to train historians or philo- 
sophers, nor were the great teachers of the classics primarily pro- 
ducing pure scholars; they had more than an eye to a more distant 
educational aim. To-day the university teacher of science ts trying to 
produce scientists. The Government, and indeed the whole com- 
munity, is asking him to do so and he is doing it. He is in any case 
glad to do it because he is devoted in his own mind to two causes—to the 
promotion of the wider spread of scientific knowledge and to the 
advancement of scientific truth. For him any special cherishing of 
individual pupils would be a weakness, since it involved diversion 
from the work of the scientist—a weakness to which he is less likely 
to be prone than most other people, or he would not be the man of 
science that he is. We have seen already that it would not have been 
unnatural at any time for universities to disinterest themselves in 
the tasks of educating the plain man, and to confine themselves to 
the responsibility of teaching only those who were going to dedicate 
themselves to the life of scholarship. It seems to me that the temptation 
to follow such a line of thought is most marked in a predominantly 
scientific university. 

Even if there is a change of idea in the universities in regard to 
education, it would be a mistake to underestimate what the univer- 
sities are doing in the educational field under the inspiration and 
guidance of the scientists. So far as the scientific student is concerned 
they are leaving a mark upon him, in my judgment, which will re- 


main with him for his lifetime; and to do so much to the young man 
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is to educate in a very real sense of the word. In collaboration with the 
sixth form of his school they take the boy as quite raw material 
intellectually and vocationally, and they turn him into a scientist, in 
attitude, in character and in faith as well as in school. If the univer- 
sality of knowledge and the passion for the wholeness of truth has 
meant little to him, chemistry and physics have come to mean a very 
great deal. If the university as a whole community has left him un- 
moulded and almost untouched, the great department has in large 
measure fixed his character for life. It has made him a devotee 
nominally of science, and very really of chemistry or of physics, as it 
may be. It has accustomed him to the way of life, including the in- 
conveniences and the sacrifices, which the pursuit of chemical or 
physical knowledge imposes. It has conditioned him not to be happy 
unless he can spend his working time in a well-found laboratory; and 
it has trained him to such mastery of his own desires and passions, 
comforts and sentiments, as is necessary to the pursuit of objective 
truth. It has given him in fact a large measure of the faith and in- 
tegrity of the dedicated man of science. 

To do so much for so many young men and young women of all 
sorts and kinds is no inconsiderable educational feat; and it may 
well be that for this service alone, the universities are supplying a 
vital need of the community and are well worth their maintenance 
at its hands. But yet it may seem that this is less than used to be 
hoped for from university education, and less indeed than the com- 
munity needs for its gifted young if it is to prosper. This, if it is all, 
is the achievement not of a university but of a department; and the 
university if it is truly such should have much more to give. Plato 
himself used to teach that high education must be soundly based 
upon a long and concentrated study of geometry, but he held most 
strongly that it did not end with geometry. It ended, or aimed to 
end, with a fulfilment of all the powers of the whole mind, to which 
the knowledge and practice of geometry was no more than a 
beginning. 

In the English tradition the impact of the university is largely 
brought to bear, according to the common opinion, not in the formal 
studies or in any direct teaching, but in the very living of the 
academic community, as a unity or collegium of scholars and thinkers 
in all disciplines supporting and comforting one another. But the 
question is whether this is the whole truth of the matter; or whether 
some important and life-giving element has perhaps slipped out of 
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account in the formal studies and in the direct teaching under the 
stress of modern scientific training. 


It seems to me that the dominance of the scientific mind in the 
universities has brought with it profound changes for university 
education. I should like now to try to come to grips with what is 
here involved. From what exactly has there been a change, and in 
what direction? The first part of this question I will try to answer 
now; the second part must wait until my next article. 

May I first go back again for a little to Socrates and Plato? I 
have indicated that the two or three generations after Jowett were 
a very great period in the English universities; and that in that great 
period there was undoubtedly thought to be a close affinity between 
English educational ideas and the ideas of the great Greeks— 
Pericles, Socrates, and Plato. I should like now to try to give a brief, 
but I hope vivid, idea of what the underlying philosophy, as it seems 
to me, really was. The picture will need, I am afraid, to be vivid if 
it is to be apprehended at all; for the beliefs that are involved about 
human nature, and especially about the young and the education 
of the young, have passed from the active arena of our modern 
philosophy and practice almost as if they had never been. ‘The great 
Greeks have left our thoughts; their interests are no longer our 
interests; and one of the reasons why they were great educational 
thinkers was because they were deeply and unashamedly interested 
in the young. 

There used to be very few indeed who doubted that as an educator 
Socrates was far superior to the sophists who were so much in the 
public eye in his time. Skill in forensic argument to make your own 
cause the stronger whether it was right or wrong; skill in under- 
standing and predicting the moods of the public; even skill in the 
law and in administration—these were skills-worth having and worth 
paying to acquire from a good teacher. But they were not education. 
They would not satisfy the more generous-minded young men, or 
the more responsible parents. Socrates had much truer coin to offer. 
He had personal integrity himself; he would open up to examination 
his own actions and submit his motives to unrestricted scrutiny. And 
his young pupils, after association with him, would find it difficult 
to satisfy themselves with anything counterfeit. They would accept 
as fundamental article of faith the duty of fearless analysis and the 
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sinfulness of self-deception. They would find it difficult to follow the 
primrose path to the everlasting bonfire without knowing at every 
step which way they were going. 

Everyone who ever devoted himself at this time to the teaching 
of philosophy can recognize how compelling this claim is. As a 
medium of education for young men and women there can surely 
be no discipline like philosophy. Nothing develops the powers of the 
mind so well as hard thinking; nothing but continued and repeated 
thinking can teach a man in his very bones the most important lesson 
of all—the lesson of the power of thought. Before ever we can judge 
from experience for ourselves we are taught that ‘knowledge is 
power’; but we give little effort to attempting to find out what this 
means. Memory is not power; sensibility is not power; accumulated 
information whether in books or in the mind is not power. It is 
thinking which is power. 

Yet the use of the ability to think needs to be learned. It is said 
to hurt the Englishman to think; but the truth is that it hurts 
everyone to think, and everybody will avoid the effort of hard 
thinking if he can. It is so much easier to let the mind slip over to 
something else. It is so much easier to take down books from the 
shelves and collect more information; it is so much easier to postpone 
thinking until something which is not at present accessible has been 
studied, or until someone who is at present on a visit to America 
has been consulted; it is so much easier—even for the middle-aged— 
to daydream, or quite frankly to feel too tired and turn aside to 
something not quite so exacting, such as writing the always overdue 
letter or going to the always available committee. But it is something 
to have well and truly learned, at school and university, that nothing 
but thinking will do. It is something not to be deluded. In all this 
it is difficult to believe that the pupils of Socrates can easily have 
deceived themselves. 

Like other things living knowledge of the power of thought and 
skill in using the ability to think can only be acquired by hard 
practice. No doubt it is true that God did not make men barely 
four-legged and leave it to Aristotle to make them rational. But the 
great thing which Socrates did was to make the young men think. 
Had he merely convinced them, as in the thinking-shop in the Clouds, 
of the value of spending their days measuring with accuracy the 
movements of small living creatures, the legacy of the Greeks would 
have been quite other, and much less, than it is. At the best he would 
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have been the part cause of the production of a few more works 
which could be left on the shelf with Aristotle’s Parts of Animals. As 
things were, these young men, after Socrates had made them think, 
were never the same again; and indeed the world was never quite 
the same again. 

Yet it is not as easy as it might appear to be to give to the young 
good opportunities to practise thinking. There are many fields in 
which they have not the matter to think about; and in some of them, 
by the time they have acquired it they have only too often gained 
a taste for more and more information and lost all desire to think. 
It is like the young man who decides that he will make his money 
first and live the good life afterwards: the time never quite comes 
for the good life. ‘This is a real difficulty of course both for the educator 
and for the individual man himself when he comes to settle down 
to his vocation. In many spheres much information, much learning 
even, really is necessary and within them thought really is unprofit- 
able without immense knowledge. But the fact remains that practice 
in hard thinking while young is the most necessary single thing to a 
full and effective education. 

Political philosophy admittedly has its difficulties for this reason, 
and even its dangers, as part of the education of the young man. 
But logic, and moral philosophy, and the study of the works of one 
or two of the great philosophers give almost ideal opportunities for 
self-education. (It may be said in passing that Greek and Roman 
history used to have great merits in this respect in the heyday of 
classical studies when it was reasonable to give one’s prime attention 
to the original sources and form one’s judgement on these; the 
evidence for Greek history in the fifth century was not, like for instance 
the evidence about the nineteenth, so multitudinous as to be com- 
pletely and utterly beyond the possibilities of first hand study, and 
it was still possible for the young student to spend time and energy 
thinking himself.) Be that as it may, it is no doubt always dangerous 
to encourage the young to make bricks without straw; but it is 
certainly worse to bring them to a state when they have lost all 
impulse or ability to make anything at all. After all the young man 
can easily have acquired by the time he reaches undergraduate age 
enough knowledge of pure and applied mathematics—the skill for 
mathematics flowers at a very early age and not very much sheer 
knowledge is required—to give him material for his logic; and he 
has had enough experience of some problems of conduct to have 
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something hard and solid to think about in his moral philosophy ; 
he will also by then have travelled through a very considerable part 
of his own ‘spiritual aeneid’. He will not be without material— 
material in experience which he can easily be prevented from glossing 
over, misrepresenting or ignoring. He should be able to give a great 
deal of his time and strength to thinking—and to measuring his 
thinking in discussion against the thinking of others. All this the 
pupils of Socrates did, and it was good education for a prospective 
ruler or for any man. 

But this, striking as it is, is not the whole matter; and it is not all 
that Plato wished to say. The hatefulness of the lie in the soul, it is 
true, is fundamental to him; but he did not mean that it does not 
matter what you do provided you do not deceive yourself, provided 
you see clearly what you are doing. There would be integrity in such 
a man, and he would in that regard bear a certain superficial 
resemblance to Socrates. To some people, perhaps, it might seem 
that in refusing to escape, in waiting to drink the hemlock, Socrates 
was showing nothing more than the virtues of integrity and courage; 
he did what he did open-eyed, and he had the self-mastery to do it. 
But to Plato there is more in goodness than this. The ‘timocratic 
man’ could be clear-eyed and self-controlled; indeed even the miser 
knows what he is doing and has the mastery of his impulses. But the 
good man must not only be in command of what he does; he must 
do the right thing as well. 

For Plato then philosophy is not merely an educational instrument 
to train the skills of the mind; it also shows the way to virtue, and 
is the only thing which can do so. Philosophy can show us the good, 
and nothing else in the world can; and it is only by seeing the good 
that he can be good. The eye of the mind can see the good if every- 
thing which obstructs its vision can be cleared out of the way; and 
only philosophy can clear away these obstructions. Philosophy does 
not leave the mind as it was except that it adds to it a knowledge of 
its own operations. It changes those operations. Under the influence 
of philosophy the mind becomes a different mind; the things that 
moved it before—fear, anger, lust—no longer move it to action. It 
is now moved by something of which it had before no knowledge, 
and from which it felt before no urge. It is moved by the vision of 
the good. 

No doubt it is the general verdict on Plato that it was all a magni- 
ficent failure, that he tried to prove too much. Philosophy, we are 
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persuasively told, can uncover for us our mistakes of thinking, but 
it cannot show us the truth or bring us to the good life. Certainly it 
cannot be the good life. But if this general verdict be right Plato’s 
defence of Socrates fails, and there is nothing in the famous ‘irony’ 
of Socrates—nothing at all. He was clearing away from the young 
men things which they dare not be without and leaving, as he 
appeared to leave, nothing whatever in their place. He was teaching 
them to honour nothing but reason and reason could do nothing 
for them. If reason should appear on the face of it to be keeping 
them active and alive, it must be masquerading as something else— 
as desire, or fear, or anger; and the Socratic discipline was of course 
seeking to make it impossible for this to happen. Socrates himself may 
have come to no great harm by standing motionless for hours in the 
snow, clearing his mind of the normal desires and sentiments, and 
waiting for some ‘god’ to come and guide him in their place. But 
it was a dangerous form of education for the young. 

The English tradition at the great universities held of course that 
the danger must be accepted. We may remember a number of the 
sayings of the period which indicate how wide the acceptance was: 
as for instance ‘If my son is not a socialist at twenty there must be 
something the matter with his heart; if he is still a socialist at thirty 
there must be something the matter with his head.’ We are told of 
course nowadays that at the time the English could well afford to 
take such risks almost with gaiety; the social and economic forces 
of the day could be relied upon to keep the sentiments of the young 
even in their most serious and most heart-searching moments from 
straying far from dead centre. To-day the middle-aged and the old 
—the educators—cannot be so sure. But I do not want to discuss 
this now. I want simply to emphasize, with all the force I can, that 
something big and deep was involved for the individual, and for 
the community, in the educational process at university age as con- 
ceived both by the Greeks and by the English university tradition 
of fifty years ago. Something really happened to the mind of the 
young man in his undergraduate years; and this happening involved 
a ‘crisis’, the survival of which was necessary to the growth to 
maturity of the intellect. Schoolmasters believe that there is a 
similar, if minor, ‘crisis’ at the age when under our system boys pass, 
or should pass, into the sixth form. But, as every college tutor knows, 
the crisis at university age is a greater matter than this; it is a crisis 
of the whole personality. During these years the intellect is fighting— 
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we are still sticking to Socrates and Plato—for its place in the whole 
organic economy of the personality, and the issue from the crisis is 
determinant. The Greeks wanted their sons to spend these years in 
close association with a great teacher—one who was versed in the 
wisdom of the great men of earlier ages, and who could think more 
sub specie aeternitatis than the more practically and ephemerally 
minded parent and his friends. And of course many Victorian fathers 
who could afford it thought the same. 
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OXBRIDGE RAMPANT 
Education and Progress in Under-Developed Areas 


T. Balogh 
Fellow of Balliol College 


ComMonsENsE principles for educational policy in under-developed 
countries seem as simple and self-evident as they are apparently 
impracticable. In the first place, education ought to be in closest 
harmony with the technical and administrative requirements of the 
development of the country. In the second place, it should not on 
any account create an unemployed and thus disaffected intellectual 
proletariat. It should, thirdly, be in closest contact with the life of 
the community as a whole, so as to integrate successfully modern 
knowledge and thought into the old society rather than to create 
an artificial class apart, hungry for a different life and in shameful 
and desperate conflict with its own origins, avid of power and 
income. 

It is perhaps an inevitable irony of fate that it was the Labour 
Government, professing Socialist progress, which generalized in all 
colonies the desperately ill-fitting educational precepts of the Whig 
bureau-aristocracy of the last century, precepts which unwittingly 
did so much to undermine political stability in British India, and 
bid fair to do the same in the new Republic in the face of the 
Communist challenge. 

Some of the anomalies and weaknesses of this approach were, of 
course, implicit in the original concept of Empire and could not, 
on the basis of liberal ideals, have been avoided during the process 
of devolution, even with the best of after-knowledge. It would not 
have been possible to obtain suitable candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service a hundred years ago had exceptionally high salaries and 
tolerable living conditions not been offered. An income equivalent 

perhaps 250 to 300 times an ordinary labourer’s wage had to be 
promised as of right to successful candidates and the possibility of 
retirement at 55. The fact that a civil servant wielded all but 
absolute power made this even more necessary to obviate any 
temptation to corruption and in this the service was outstandingly 
successful. Europeans, moreover, had to be provided with decent 
living quarters, water and other means of personal hygiene, all but 
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unknown in the surrounding area; if for no other reason because 
their premature death would have meant the loss of valuable 
administrative investment and disruption of the service. For the 
same reason they had to be provided with guest houses for their 
peripatetic tours of duty. 

This meant, of course, a physical separation between rulers and 
ruled; but, in the circumstances, that was inevitable. The fact that 
the rulers gracefully retired to the clubs of the West End or to some 
southern English resort at any rate ensured a detached objectivity, 
which was in stark contrast with the corruption and nepotism else- 
where. Nor was the rate of remuneration a crippling burden to the 
community: an improbably small number of men ruled an im- 
probably large one, and the night-watchman State which they 
established, and which represented such a huge advance in law and 
order to anything that had gone before, required nothing more. 

To man this service, university education was reformed. The 
effortless superiority, on which that specia! mysterious art, Admini- 
strative Capacity, was said to depend, and which was demanded 
uniquely from the service, was then thought to be best obtained by 
a judicious mixture of breeding, character, and purposefully useless, 
somewhat dilettante, erudition. All this was best procurable by 
selecting from among an élite, mainly well-to-do, through providing 
social standards at the universities which through their cost ruled 
out, apart from a sprinkling of scholars, the plebs. The formal 
education which developed dialectical powers rather than knowledge 
of the world and its problems, and severely discriminated against 
vocational training and technical knowledge, was a second essential 
ingredient. Finally physical courage combined with intellectual 
conformity was fostered through games. 

This combination of Arnoldesque muscular Christianity with the 
feudal traditions of the old universities was then transferred to India, 
the first of the colonies to be made fit for self-government by an 
increasing “Indianization’ of the Service. It was there combined with 
a dose of missionary activity. It necessarily resulted, as Indianization 
began and if discrimination in salary and status between colleagues 
was to be avoided, in a transmission to Indian society of the complete 
fissure between the rulers and the ruled, a fissure rather different 
from the distance between feudal lord and subject as it implied also 
an intellectual and emotional separation. 

When the clamour for the extension of educational facilities at 
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home led first to the rise of London University and then that of 
Redbrick, these additions were also translated to India. After the 
first war there were further extensions of essentially the same system 
to other colonies, and the Labour Government speeded up and 
vastly extended the growth. At no point was there any real enquiry, 
or even questioning, whether the creation of a rather isolated 
intellectual élite, without much technical knowledge, was really the 
most desirable direction in which to influence the basic requirements 
of development in poor areas and the establishment of cadres. 

This system had undoubtedly served us well, though not quite as 
well as some wish to pretend. (It has something to do with our 
political and economic failures since 1914.) At any rate we knew of 
no other intimately. It was all, it seems, we could give. It was not 
apparently realized, even after 1945, that this predominantly 
humanist and dilettante approach pre-supposed a certain social and 
economic background and could work only within the limits of that 
background. So long as no positive duties devolved on the State, so 
long as it was sufficient to keep things about where they had been 
and not interfere too much with ‘other people’s’ business, no obvious 
deficiency arose. But this was quite plainly not the case in India or 
in the colonies, even before 1914. 

Now it can, of course, be argued that, except perhaps for Japan, 
no conscious action had up to then ever been taken to transform 
a community and its techniques and make it fit to take the impact 
of modern life with its corrosion of traditional social arrangements, 
the spread of which we did nothing to prevent. But this innocence 
could no longer be pleaded after 1920 when, perversely enough, the 
Whiggish approach had its greatest spurt into the educational void 
of the colonies. Indeed it was, or ought to have been, obvious that 
international inequality was increasing and that the growth of 
population was threatening to overwhelm the under-developed areas 
and depress their already hopelessly inadequate physical standards. 
Nor was the assumption that university graduates would auto- 
matically be absorbed by a dynamically expanding economy at all 
sensible or even legitimate for India or, indeed, any of the other 
areas. The failure to integrate education with administration and 
to provide equal social status once the educational ladder had been 
provided, was the third vital social question to which little, if any, 
attention was paid. 


Two equally pernicious, if contrary, consequences followed: even 
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when successful, this type of education in under-developed areas 
tended not merely to split the nation into two hardly intercommuni- 
cating classes with different standards, different physical require- 
ments and different outlooks, but also made any reform virtually 
impossible as the technical knowledge to effect reforms was lacking 
at all stages of authority. 

If the smoothness of the transfer of power in India (at any rate 
in the areas free from communal trouble) was no doubt due to the 
existence of the Indian Civil Service (and in due course Malaya will 
perhaps also produce a similar élite body), the winning of self- 
government in the former coincided with the fast-growing need for 
positive State guidance (indeed essentially State initiative) as the 
basis and core of any further economic, indeed social, development. 
With some conspicuous exceptions (of which the Delhi School of 
Economics where I gave some lectures recently is a notable 
example) administrative recruitment and higher education are 
singularly ill-fitted for that task. St. Stephen’s College in Delhi, with 
its slightly missionary-tinged imitation of the old universities, leads 
the way of the high-caste candidates into the new Indian Admini- 
strative Service. (“We want Brahmins you know’—said the Chairman 
of the Indian Civil Service Commission to a friend of mine—‘they 
know how to rule’.) There were in 1949-50, the last year for which 
statistics are available, 297,000 at the arts, and (pure) science 
colleges, but only 12,000 in higher technical and 3,600 in higher 
agricultural training (vocational training on technical lines was in 
addition provided for 35,000 in engineering and 1,800 in agriculture) 
for a population of well nigh 370 million, of whom all but three- 
quarters are on the land, and even so scores of this minute number 
of potential agricultural experts remain unemployed. Some 80 per 
cent of the population are illiterate, but only 57,000 teachers are 
in the process of being trained for well over half a million villages. 
Volunteer work, however enthusiastic, cannot be a substitute for 
professional teaching and training. The system discourages what it 
ought to stimulate. The dilettante gets the plums (still a hundred 
times the labourer’s wage), while the teacher and the engineer can 
go hang. 

Moreover the ruling bureaucracy are (again with conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, especially in the centre) not merely less fitted for the new 
tasks but, at any rate in the provinces, are also able to use their power 
to consolidate their personal position (if they are not already members 
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of the upper families) by marital alliances with the wealthy classes 
to whom they can be of considerable service. Nor can they be 
indifferent to their own fate after their premature retirement at 55, 
a very early age now when Cheltenham and Bournemouth no longer 
shelter their old age. This does not encourage detached impartiality 
in carrying out the new tasks with which the new régime has already 
entrusted them and even less those which (like running industries) 
they will have to be entrusted with if the attempt at modern develop- 
ment is to be a success. With the inevitable growth of the civil 
service the burden on the community begins also to weigh heavily. 
Can one be astonished that the whole character of education of young 
people and the methods of teaching become conditioned by this 
easy way of success? Even in the arts nearest to actual life, say 
economics, an abstract approach is cultivated, unrelated to the 
history, or present realities of the life of the country. 

This basic intellectual snobbism permeates science also and pure 
theory goes at a heavy premium. Immense sums are spent on 
institutions which do not put the solution of the special scientific 
problems of the country at the head of their tasks. 

The practical result is, of course, that the enthusiastic workers 
(temporary status) of the Planning Commission and other specialized 
agencies, who still feel the driving impulse of national liberation in 
their bones and are eager to get on with their work, are kept very 
much to their inferior place, and reform carefully planned at the 
centre languishes in the field. It is surely foolish to imagine that an 
administrative organization created to manage a negative, night- 
watchman State will, without any administrative reform, be suddenly 
able to cope with the problems of a modern community. 

If then the type of education and training favoured and pro- 
pagated can do little to solve the basic problems of under-developed 
areas at its best, at worst it imperils the stability of society. In a large 
number (perhaps the majority) of cases it was not merely unable to 
integrate the newly educated into the upper class but, as it was not 
followed by a positive policy of economic expansion, it failed to 
provide jobs for them at all. ‘ijivs an articulate class of disaffected 
intellectual proletarians was let loose on the community. They pro- 
vided the reasoned voice needed for national discontent to become 
an irresistible movement. Nor were they the only ones. Colour 
discrimination gave the last impulse for an attack on British rule 
even to outstanding later leaders who had an assured future, of 
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whom Gandhi is only the most eminent. This lack of conscious 
co-ordination, which is essential as there is obviously no spontaneous 
harmony between education and physical expansion and social and 
inter-racia! development, is the first failure of the British in India, 
a failure which is being repeated now in the shrinking rest of the 
dependent Empire. 

Yet it is fascinating to see that this fateful tradition of disregarding 
the need to harmonize educational and economic planning proved 
stronger than our physical domination. Calcutta, Agra, and Bombay 
and some other universities still, or rather cumulatively and acceler- 
atedly, pour forth a stream of formally-educated graduates with little 
or no knowledge worth having in the situations in which they are to 
work. Lawyers, art students and mathematical scholars are pushed on 
the road in such vast numbers that a large portion of the total 
necessarily has to look forward to a life of stultified and frustrated 
unemployment. Of course they join the Communists. 

The traditional policy also continues in Malaya and, so far as 
I know, in other dependent areas. In the former there has been an 
explosive increase in the numbers attending primary schools. Never- 
theless, a disproportionate part of the total expenditure is earmarked 
for the University which, with its groves and villas unrelated to the 
life of the community confronts awful slums across a terrible canal. 
There are fewer students attending technical schools than the Uni- 
versity, and not many more even if all medical students are excluded 
from the count. Agricultural training here also is confined to an 
infinitesimally small number. Yet Malayan agriculture developed 
only a fraction of the area available for development and the urban 
slums are seething with over-crowding. Nor can the Malayan peasant 
solve his problem without administrative and scientific help. His out- 
put is a fraction of that achieved in the experimental areas of 
American combines at a time when artificial rubber menaces to 
displace the natural product and depress its price. Only the utmost 
efforts of scientific reconditioning of both plantation and peasant 
holdings could help in increasing the standard of life. In the same 
way any diversion of production towards other profitable tropical 
products, e.g., the growing of edible oils and their initial processing, 
would require a vast increase of people able to teach and eager to 
experiment. Yet numbers of graduates are unable to find jobs and 
indeed are utterly unable to integrate themselves back into the 
community. And even the more successful, having been sheltered 
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at the university, are later confronted with the colour bar. They are 
impelled towards the jungle: expensive recruits to the Communist 
enemy. The challenge of Communism with its intense indoctrination 
and training and its vast accumulation of capital and ruthless dis- 
regard of any impeding customs and traditions, can hardly be met 
in Malaya or India, or indeed in any of the threatened areas, by 
these methods. One wonders how much of the revolt in Africa has 
been stimulated by analogous failures and whether the fate of the 
new Governments in West Africa and the Sudan will not be threat- 
ened by its consequences. 

The imprint of the Oxbridge educationist, that fearsome bureau- 
crat peddling culture without social content, seems abroad in other 
colonies. As independence is on the march, this implantation of 
anachronistic attitudes on unsuspecting communities is surely a 
political mistake. 

Is it not time that we began to realize that education must take 
its place in a co-ordinated scheme of social and economic advance, 
based on a broad attack (backed by volunteers) on illiteracy and 
followed up by intensive vocational training on an almost equally 
wide front? The content of education ought to be adapted to the 
requirements of a modern state and community: technical education 
rather than classical, vocational training rather than ill-digested 
theories on how to acquire aptitude for administration, ought to 
underlie our efforts to fit the dependent areas for the new and 
exciting task of members in a co-operative Commonwealth. Surely 
the way of the Australian universities and institutes, that proceeds 
through the solution of urgent practical problems towards the peaks 
of abstract or pure research and rests solidly allied with the life of 
the community enabling all who are able to benefit to work their 
way through it, ought to be our model. 

The time is certainly running out and the prejudices which have 
to be overcome are prodigiously strong. Yet if we wish to oppose 
successfully the tremendous drive of Communist indoctrination and 
training in areas vital to the Commonwealth, we shall have to 
reconsider the basis of the educational policies pursued one way or 
another in the last eighty years and thus belatedly, but perhaps not 
too late, give a new impetus and new forms to educational reform in 
Africa and Asia. 
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THE TUBERCULOUS STUDENT 


Nicolas Malleson 
Physician in Charge, Student Health Association, 
University College, London 


TUBERCULOSIS is perhaps the most serious disease commonly 
afflicting young people in this country. It is, as a rule, an infection 
of the lungs, but sometimes other organs such as the bowels or the 
kidney are affected. In the great majority of cases it is a slow-moving 
condition. The onset is insidious, and the disease smoulders quietly 
for many months, giving no symptoms other than a depression in 
well-being and efficiency. Occasionally the onset is more rapid, and 
over the course of a few weeks a young man is brought from perfect 
health to grave disease. 

Until recently there has been no specific treatment for tuber- 
culosis. Prolonged bed rest, with careful supervision and a good diet, 
sometimes assisted by surgery designed to rest the lung, has for years 
been the staple of treatment. Now, by the introduction of strepto- 
mycin and other drugs of comparable action, a clear advance has 
been made. Patients who would have needed many months or even 
years of treatment, can have their disease brought under control 
quite quickly. Even so, bed rest and prolonged convalescence are 
still necessary before return to normal working life can safely be 
permitted. 

We are still not certain how tuberculosis is caught. It is an 
infection with the tubercle bacillus, but one not following the simple 
rules of contagion familiar in measles and chicken-pox. As well as 
being exposed to infection, it seems that the patient himself must 
in some manner be especially susceptible. In this country at any rate, 
minor infection with the tubercle bacillus is general. In urban 
populations 80 per cent of us give a positive response to Mantoux 
tests which shows that we have met the germ and probably harbour 
a few dormant in our bodies. We know that privation alone, in 
particular inadequate nourishment, can cause the disease to flare up. 
We know that massive exposure alone can produce it. Yet, when 
all is said and done, the cases we meet nowadays come quite hap- 
hazard; they are well-nourished athletes nearly as often as pale and 
peaky girls, and usually there is no history of contact with infection. 

The age group from 18-24 is, throughout the country, the most 
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heavily affected. This, of course, is the age group which encompasses 
most students, and we would expect to find the same heavy incidence 
among them as their less intellectual brothers. In 1949 on behalf 
of the British Student Tuberculosis Foundation I undertook a 
survey to determine the incidence of tuberculosis among students 
during the preceding four years. As a result of circularizing uni- 
versity medical officers, training and technical college principals, and 
the chest clinics themselves, I was able to trace enough cases to 
establish that there was an incidence of 2-3 per thousand per annum; 
a rate which corresponds with that of the general population of 
the same age. 

To get a rough idea of whether there was any evidence of a recent 
change in incidence, I have been in touch with my colleagues of 
the different universities to find out how many cases passed through 
their hands in the session 1952-3. Because of local circumstances all 
were not able to supply this information, but the table on page 
274 summarizes their answers. 

There are at present some eighty-one thousand university students 
in the country (including clinical, medical, and dental students who 
have a somewhat higher incidence). There are also about eighty-five 
thousand full-time students in technical and training colleges. As- 
suming they have the same incidence there were about two hundred 
and fifty cases of active tuberculosis among full-time students in 
1952-3. In fact tuberculosis is still one of our most serious problems. 

The usual case of tuberculosis involves an illness of about one 
year’s duration. Once a firm diagnosis of active tuberculosis is made, 
the student is usually sent to a sanatorium for treatment. He will 
be there for at least three or four months, often two or three times 
as long. After that he needs several months’ quiet convalescence at 
home before returning to the hurly-burly of university life. The 
duration of the illness does not usually measure the effect upon an 
academic career. If a year away begins in the long vacation, a 
student may be fit to start again the following October, just one year 
behind. If, however, the illness begins in the middle of the session, 
it is not possible to return a year later, but he must wait until the 
subsequent October and then begin again on the interrupted year; 
a year’s illness meaning two years’ interruption of studies. 

Tuberculosis deeply disturbs the academic career of the average 
student. For some months before diagnosis failing health has prob- 


ably contributed to poor work. Six months in the general ward, 
E 
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TuBERCULOsIs INCIDENCE 1952-3 





Total Students 1952-3! Traced T.B. Cases 








University (to nearest 10) Needing Treatment 
Dundee... ne 0 as. 8,900? 3 
Sheffield .. 0 - ». 2,030 Oo 
Belfast - «+ 2,290 2 
Westminster Medical School - 220 Oo 
Cambridge . . ve - ve, ee 5 
Aberdeen .. “a ss, 8,Se 2 
North Staffordshire “a ys 420 Oo 
Southampton sn a rv 930 ‘oO 
Wales os 4,620 8 
St. Bartholomew’s Medical School 670 I 
Nottingham “F ¥- «- 2,040 3 
Hull - es - aa 800 4 
Birmingham fe i's >  §08e 3 
Reading... vin - —a o 
Leicester .. és on ch 720 2 
Bristol ‘ wa oi .. 2,580 5 
Manchester 4 .. 4,680 15 
University College, London -- 2,620 4 
Leeds ¥ : — 9208 4 

TOTAL conan oe .» 43,270 
(to nearest 10) 
Torat T.B. Cases .. 61 


The incidence of traced cases here i is about 1.4 per thousand. 


where the level of conversation all too often sinks to that of the Light 
Programme, takes him out of touch with his subject, and brings a 
general intellectual rustiness. His long convalescence at home leaves 
him feeling isolated and often demoralized about his prospects. ‘The 
fact is that only a minority of young people have the determination 
and the self-sufficiency to keep up their studies in the intellectual 
isolation of their treatment. For most students, the time away with 
tuberculosis is a total loss; they return to studies not only one or 
more academic years behind, but intellectually unpractised, and 
with their composure and self confidence gravely overtaxed. 
' Based on U.G.C. Returns (full-time students). 


2? This figure is for St. Andrews University, which includes University College, Dundee; 
the T.B. incidence figures are for Dundee only. 
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This problem, like most in medicine, has the dual implications 
of prevention and of treatment. 

The first essential of prevention is not medical, it is social. Young 
people, in whatever walk of life, must be adequately fed, adequately 
clothed and adequately housed. Their work should be engrossing, 
but the course should not make demands that strain the physical 
and nervous resources too far. Good grants, good hostels, good 
refectories, good facilities for athletics and other extra-departmental 
activities, good teaching, good planning of curricula, have all got 
claims in their own right. But also they make their contribution to 
the prevention of tuberculosis. 

Medical prevention, for the most part, is a problem bigger than 
the university. It involves such national questions as the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, the destruction of tuberculous cattle, and the proper 
isolation and resettlement of incurably infectious cases. It involves 
the supervision of food production and food handling. It involves 
the proper treatment of all the other cases among the general public, 
and the early discovery of fresh cases before they can infect others. 

The provision of a good university health service, with the insti- 
tution of thorough schemes of annual mass X-ray, though it cannot 
prevent cases among students, will do much to detect the disease 
early, and so shorten treatment. Some universities have undertaken 
routine Mantoux testing with the offer of B.C.G. vaccination to all 
those whose negative reaction suggests they will have a low immunity. 
The long-term value of this for ordinary populations is still a subject 
of discussion in the profession. 

It has been suggested that we should X-ray all students before 
acceptance by the university; in that way we could exclude those 
that were tubercular. Happily, this has always been rejected; I do 
not think any British university makes freedom from tuberculosis a 
condition of acceptance. Everywhere the student is X-rayed after he 
has been awarded a place. If he is found to be tuberculous, he can 
submit himself for treatment confident at least in knowing that the 
place is his when he is fit to take it up. It cannot be right especially 
to favour the university in the matter of accommodating the less 
fortunate of the community. Indeed, quite the reverse; it is young 
men and women suffering from tuberculosis who most need an 
academic training to fit them for secure employment. Perhaps we 


should even go out of our way to take in students with treated 
tuberculosis. 
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Medically, treatment of the tuberculous student is that of any 
other young patient. Socially, there is, however, one great difference. 
A student’s calling is such that he can do useful work whilst still 
under treatment. It has long been acknowledged that the aim of 
treating tuberculosis is, in the end, social; it is to return the person 
to his chosen occupation with the minimum of delay and the 
minimum of residual disability. In the case of students, rather than 
any other calling, return to work and medical treatment can, with 
proper organization, be coincident. 

Ever since the 1930’s, the student organizations in this country 
have been trying to start an institution wherein tuberculous students 
could continue with their studies. This work bore little fruit until 
1949 when with the help of professional bodies, both medical and 
academic, the British Student Tuberculosis Foundation was formed 
and a charitable appeal launched. By 1952, £25,000 was raised. 

Our first project for the Foundation was to start a rehabilitation 
unit where students could be transferred from sanatoria all over the 
country as soon as the worst of their disease was over, and when 
they were fit to get out of bed for a few hours a day. There they 
could be kept under medical supervision and sanatorium discipline, 
yet steadily reintroduced to academic life. By a system of visiting 
teachers and lecturers, and by the provision of a library and special 
facilities such as films, tape recordings, and like, both syllabus study 
and some general cultural learning could be begun. After some six 
or nine months at such a centre, the student would return to his 
university fresh, intellectually practised, and well up with the healthy 
students of the year he would join. In many cases it was hoped that 
his university would permit the time spent in the centre to count as 
his interrupted session, so that when he returned he was only the 
one academic year behind. 

Although our capital funds are sufficient to equip such a centre 
and to cover its administrative and academic expenses for the early 
stages of its life, it has always been clear that we must still depend 
for the cost of maintenance and medical supervision on the National 
Health Service. To start up a satisfactory institution depending on 
the receipt of perhaps twenty or thirty thousand pounds per annum 
is not easy in these stringent times, and we have met with agonizing 
frustrations and delays. They seem to yield, but yield only very 
slowly. We have not yet got our permanent rehabilitation centre. 
At one time we had been promised White Oak Hospital in Kent, 
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but that finally had to be abandoned, and we are again having to 
look around for somewhere to settle. 

Nevertheless, we have made a beginning. In 1952, the North-West 
Regional Hospital Board, being most advanced and enlightened, 
placed a properly converted sixteen-bed rehabilitation unit at Pine- 
wood Hospital, Berkshire, at our disposal. This little unit, though 
too small to be economical or to allow us to offer students all the 
facilities we would like, has given us first-rate practical experience, 
particularly in the advantages and disadvantages of teaching by 
visits. More than that, it has established the precedent that a 
rehabilitation unit such as this is properly within the scope of the 
National Health Service. Also it has let us begin helping the in- 
dividual patient, which after all, was what we were entrusted to do. 

At the time of writing, eighty-eight students have been in residence 
at Pinewood. Since the opening of the unit, ten applications have 
been rejected, mainly because the applicants have not fulfilled our 
academic criteria, and thirty-one students have withdrawn their 
applications, partly for medical and social reasons and partly, 
especially in the first nine months of 1954, because they would have 
to wait too long for a place. Towards the end of summer 1053, most 
of the students then in residence left for the start of the new session 
at their universities, and there followed a phase of three to four 
months during which we had a number of vacant places. Towards 
the end of the year, however, the unit rapidly filled and, for the 
greater part of 1954 the demand for places far exceeded our capacity. 

The students we have had there have come from the following 
universities and colleges: London 21, Wales 7, Oxford 8, Technical 
Colleges 8, Glasgow 5, Manchester 4, Cambridge 7, Birmingham 3, 
Other Institutes of Higher Education 5, Leicester U.C. 2, Durham 3, 
Edinburgh 3, Training Colleges 2, Paris 1, Dublin 1, Sheffield 3, 
Leeds 1, St. Andrews 2, Royal College of Art 2. Many subjects have 
been studied. They have belonged to the following faculties: arts 18, 
science 29, medicine 10, engineering 9, fine arts 9, law 6, theology 
4, education 2, agriculture 1. 

The small size of the Pinewood Unit imposes limitations upon the 
academic arrangements. With only 16 places, and these filled by 
students reading many different subjects and at various levels, it is 
impossible to provide a formal programme of systematic syllabus 
lectures, although lectures on special subjects, adapted for a general 
audience are regularly given in the evenings. Hence, the visiting 
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tutor is the mainstay of the student’s academic programme, and the 
teaching session at Pinewood resolves itself into a combination of 
lecture and tutorial. Usually, especially in the case of honours 
students, a tutor takes a single student, but wherever possible, two 
or three students whose requirements overlap are taken together. 

Academic arrangements are supervised by the academic sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Dr. R. C. Brown, senior 
lecturer in physics at University College, London. Both the chair- 
man and the secretary /administrator are in close touch with the 
students at the Unit and are au fait with the weekly academic pro- 
gramme. Our experience so far has been that convalescent students 
feel they are making the best use of their time if they can break 
fresh ground in at least one aspect of their subject. At the same time, 
however, some consolidation of ground already covered is necessary, 
indeed in the case of students whose courses have been interrupted 
close to Finals, it is all that is required. Whilst the student remains 
convalescent, it is impossible, naturally, to attempt to cover all 
aspects of his subject. But after months of inactivity in a sanatorium 
he must feel himself to be progressing—this is the sine qua non of 
rehabilitation. We do not lay down any hard-and-fast rule of 
approach for the tutor, since each student must be dealt with accord- 
int to his individual needs. The academic sub-committee feels that 
the lead can only come from the teacher himself, although, in the 
light of experience gained, it can advise in a general way. 

We do not know the future of tuberculosis. At the moment the 
advent of new drugs has made the treatment stage shorter, but has 
not significantly reduced the need for prolonged convalescence and 
for the cautious building up of good health before returning to work. 
Steadily over the country as a whole, we are reducing the incidence. 
But in the nature of things, it is a slow business. For the foreseeable 
future the tuberculous student will continue to present us with a 
special problem, medical and pedagogic, which we must make a 
special effort to meet. 
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ENGINEERING RESEARCH 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


J. M. Stephenson 
British Visiting Research Associate, Division of Engineering, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 





StncE the war there has been a great deal of argument in favour of 
the establishment in Britain of a major Institute of Technology. 
The chief claim of the protagonists is that a larger supply of highly 
trained engineers’ must enter industry if we are to retain (or regain) 
the technological lead necessary to survival in a rapidly industrializ- 
ing world; and they have been only partially satisfied by the official 
promise to expand Imperial College. 

It is never doubted that any such Institute should have university 
status, and not be just another local Day Technical College. So there 
is an implication that teaching and research are to go hand in hand; 
but it is notable that rarely in the flood of discussion does one find 
proposals as to the research that the staff and graduate students of 
such an Institute might be expected to do. 

Perhaps this is not so surprising after all, for the most eminent 
authorities differ widely in their views on the proper functions even 
of existing university engineering departments. For example, Lord 
Hives, chairman of Rolls-Royce Ltd., said at Nottingham Univer- 
sity last year? that he would far rather employ a graduate with no 
more than a broad education in mathematics and pure science, than 
a man from, for instance, M.I.T., where a large number of specialized 
courses are offered. This sort of view has always been common 
among industrial leaders, who like their juniors to learn ‘on the job’, 
and commonly insist on a two- or three-year apprenticeship in their 
factories for recent graduates. They hold, with good reason, that 
advanced instruction and guidance in applied research cannot be 
given best by people who take little or no part in the application, and 
who never carry the responsibility for making things work. 

On the other hand, no one denies that some university professors 

? At one time, the term ‘engineer’ was applied only to highly qualified and responsible 
officials. These people are now ‘technologists’ in gobbledegook ; while the daily press refers 
to the members of the Amalgamated Engineering Trade Union as ‘engineers’. “Techni- 


cians’ are usually thought to fall somewhere in between. 
2 This paper was written in the autumn of 1953 (Editor). 
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such as Osborne Reynolds and John Hopkinson have made great 
contributions to engineering knowledge and technique, and inspired 
generations of students. Moreover, it would be strange if good teach- 
ing and original research should go best together in all subjects 
except engineering. 

In the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY of February 1951, Dr. N. J. Petch 
discussed this problem, and concluded that technology should be 
taught as a post-graduate subject to graduates in pure science. (This 
is the arrangement in some American universities, notably Harvard.) 
Pointing out that in industry practice often outstrips understanding, 
Dr. Petch recommended that university engineers should concentrate 
on theory and principles. In fact this is what usually happens to a 
greater or lesser extent, for by no means all members of university 
engineering departments are familiar at first hand with the problems 
of industrial designers, even if a few years ‘in the shops’ formed a 
compulsory part of their training. More often than not their informa- 
tion about recent developments (which may mean anything up to 
thirty years), comes only through reading reports and from discus- 
sions at meetings. Add to this the fact that the experimental work 
necessary to the solution of many problems can only be done with 
equipment that is far too large and expensive for the average depart- 
ment, and it becomes clear that the possible contributions of present 
university groups to engineering advance are rather limited. Of 
course, some outstanding individuals have produced invaluable 
work on a shoe-string budget; but the most common research sub- 
jects are useful but humdrum investigation and tabulation of the 
properties of materials: of fuels, steam, refrigerants, and structural 
materials. ‘This work is not calculated to inspire many students, and 
it must be admitted that few groups are working on subjects which 
can compare in value or interest with those common in the funda- 
mental sciences. 

One field in which some university engineers have done notable 
work is in the transfer of heat fluids, and this subject has recently 
been mentioned by Lord Cherwell as very suitable for the members 
of a new Technical Institute. There are two reasons for this: the 
study of heat transfer requires accurate but fairly inexpensive equip- 
ment, and the theory is so difficult that close collaboration with 
mathematicians is required. However, it is arguable that most of the 
work done in this field cannot be classed as applied research at all, 
but as fundamental physics. It is of course never possible to draw a 
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sharp dividing line, but certainly many of the results are not directly 
applicable to any industrial problem. 

In the science departments, the purpose of research is clear and 
simple: it is to extend the bounds of knowledge in whatever direction 
presents itself, and no-one can say in advance what the results may 
be. But in engineering, the desired result is always known—it is the 
means that must be found. Thus it is not enough to publish abstruse 
findings in learned journals, for if they are not applied, and the 
desired article never made, the work might as well never have been 
done. 

It seems to me that if engineering is taught at higher educational 
centres at all, the most important requirement is close collaboration 
with industry. This is not ensured simply by calling an establishment 
an Institute rather than a university department: on the contrary 
it may be more difficult to achieve if industrial leaders feel their own 
training programmes are being usurped. 

It is instructive to look at the parallel profession of medicine. In 
medical schools, study and practice are combined in the closest 
possible way, and all the teachers are practising members of the 
profession for which their students are preparing. Indeed, it is an 
honour for a doctor to be invited to lecture. After graduation, 
medical students are not like engineers sent out to work under self- 
styled ‘practical men’, who tell them that the first thing to do is to 
forget what they have learnt, and start again at the bottom. True, 
the new houseman may be thought a poor fish by the hospital sisters 
and auxiliaries; but his professor, or someone very like him, is still 
the boss, to be respected and emulated. 

It seems to me that a rather similar system could be applied with 
advantage in engineering departments of universities, by appointing 
senior industrial engineers as lecturers and professors, without requiring 
them to resign their present posts. Of course, such people do not have a 
great deal of time to spare, but one or two lectures a week should not 
be too much of a burden. The time spent away from the factory 
would probably be refreshing to a busy engineer, who would also 
serve his firm by acting as a talent scout, encouraging the better 
students to continue working under him after graduating. More- 
over such a practice might in time even tend to raise the intellectual 
standard of industrial men, for there is nothing like lecturing to make 
it clear whether a person knows what he is talking about. 

It is common in the United States, but less so in Britain, for 
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university professors to undertake consulting work for private firms, 
and it may be claimed that this gives sufficient contact with industry. 
But consulting is not at all the same thing as the arrangement pro- 
posed here, for it usually implies the solution of an isolated problem; 
and consultants are rarely kept completely informed about all the 
difficulties, nor do they carry the responsibilities of the firm’s 
engineers. 

The structure of the national research effort in aeronautical 
engineering is particularly interesting, for several reasons: 

(a) Aeronautical engineering has been described as ‘ordinary 
engineering made more difficult’, and aircraft designers do in fact 
apply the results of research more quickly than probably any other 
engineers. 

(b) In addition to its own speciality of aerodynamics, it includes 
advanced aspects of almost all the other subdivisions of engineering, 
such as structures, heat engines, electronics, etc. 

(c) There already exists a College of Aeronautics, whose staff are 
engaged in post-graduate teaching and research. Though not 
officially of university rank, it is large and well equipped, and com- 
petes successfully with the universities for both staff and students. 
This College more than fulfils the expected function of an aero- 
nautical department in any new Institute. 

(d) For military reasons, more money is spent on aeronautical 
research and development than on any other branch of engineering. 
Politicians assume—or are easily persuaded—that the results achieved 
by this type of work, in terms of national security and prestige, will 
be proportional to the amount of money allocated, and are accord- 
ingly very generous. 

As a result, a great deal of research and development is conducted 
directly by government establishments, at Farnborough and else- 
where, in addition to the work of the aircraft industry and the univer- 
sities. It is sometimes supposed that these official establishments, 
with their lavishly equipped laboratories, are the complete answer 
to the problem of how engineering research should be organized. 
However, as in some other fields, centralization has not proved to 
be such an advantage after all. The point was well stated by Professor 
H. W. B. Skinner in the June 1953 number of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists as follows: ‘. . . Civil Service scientific establishments always 
seem to run into stagnation after the period of building up.’ I believe 
that one important cause of this stagnation is that in these establish- 
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ments research is done without the stimulus of teaching and develop- 
ment without the responsibility of manufacture. 

Thus instead of bridging the gap between the production of 
engineers and the production of goods, the Civil Service organiza- 
tion if anything widens it. 

In an attempt to co-ordinate the activities of all the groups en- 
gaged in aeronautical research, there are innumerable committees, 
sub-committees, and panels, which ensure that many senior engineers 
spend most of their time in administration (i.e. discussing what other 
people have done). This is particularly true in the Ministry of Supply, 
where the family tree of headquarters responsibility for official re- 
search has, since the war, blossomed regularly with new titles such 
as Principal Director, Director-General, Chief Scientist, Chief 
Executive, Director of Progress and Planning, etc. These officials are 
in addition to those actually responsible to the Director of each 
establishment. It is a commonplace among junior scientific civil 
servants that no-one should do scientific work himself beyond the age 
of 28, if he wants to get ahead. And it is a matter of fact that many of 
the best engineers leave the government service for industry, or for 
the freedom of an academic chair, where, in spite of recent complaints 
to the contrary, the administrative duties are relatively light. 

Thus even in a field where British industry is fairly well advanced, 
it cannot be claimed that an ideal relationship has been found be- 
tween the student, the researcher, the development engineer, and 
the production designer, and it is certain that a good deal of time and 
talent is being wasted. But if, as I have suggested here, senior 
industrial engineers with a responsibility for development and pro- 
duction were to collaborate in university teaching with the present 
staffs, the engineering student might find the transition to the factory 
much more smooth; while the university talent and facilities for 
research could be sure of making a direct contribution to engineering 
techniques and the public welfare. 
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VACATION EMPLOYMENT AND VACATION 
STUDY 


Dr. Doris Thoday 
Formerly Research Fellow, Department of Social Science 
University of Birmingham 


Introduction 


In the post-war years the number of students who take paid jobs 
during university vacations has increased and there is some anxiety 
lest university education suffer as a result. The subject has been 
discussed widely in the Press and was one of the problems considered 
at the 1952 Home Universities Conference (1). 

It was made clear at this conference that the lack of factual 
information concerning vacation employment is a serious handicap, 
for the results of Dr. Klingender’s enquiry (2) at Hull provided the 
only body of detailed data concerning vacation work. The National 
Union of Students conducted a survey in 1952 but felt unable to 
attach much significance to the results because of the poor response. 
There were data for Durham (1, p. 93) and there are now some data 
for Oxford,! but more is required. 

An intensive survey concerned primarily with term-time activities 
of undergraduates was carried out by the author in Birmingham 
during 1951-2 (3).2 Some incidental information about vacation 
work and study*® was also obtained, and it is this which forms the 
substance of this report. In particular, an attempt is made to assess 
the extent to which vacation employment interferes with vacation 
study, for this would seem to be one of the most important questions 
that can be asked about vacation employment. 


The Extent of Vacation Employment 


Since the results of present interest were incidental to the main 
enquiry, only a part of the sample provide suitable data. The in- 
formation reported below is therefore confined to that obtained from 


* An enquiry, carried out by members of the Junior Common Room of Pembroke 
College during the 1953-4 session, reported in the Times Educational Supplement, 12.3.54. 

* This investigation was carried out while the author (then Doris Rich) held a Re- 
search Fellowship in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science in the University of 
Birmingham. 

* Vacation study is distinguished from vacation work (employment) throughout this 
paper. 
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a comparatively small sub-sample of 177 men who had been chosen 
by appropriate ‘random’ methods, from the second and third year 
students studying for honours degrees in chemical, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, physics, chemistry, commerce, English, his- 
tory, modern languages and general arts. These students were asked, 
in personal interviews, what vacation employment they had taken 
and how much they had earned in the three vacations before the 
interview, and how much time they had spent in study in the one 
vacation before the interview. 

Treatment of the data is at times complicated by differences of 
departmental procedure. Some of the students of science and tech- 
nology are encouraged or obliged to take paid courses or vacation 
employment that has some connexion with their subject and language 
students are expected to spend some time abroad. All such vacation 
jobs are referred to as ‘courses’ below, but figures are given both 
including and excluding them since it is clear that the degree of 
association between such ‘courses’ and university work must vary 
and is difficult to assess. 

Eighty-seven per cent! of the students had taken some paid work 
sometime during the three vacations before the interview, and 13 per 
cent had taken none; 68 per cent had taken paid work other than 
‘courses’. 

Table 1 gives the numbers of students of different disciplines who 
took some vacation employment including and excluding ‘courses’. 
It also gives the average number of weeks of paid employment (in- 
cluding courses) and the total amount of money earned per student 
in the three vacations. 

There are differences between the students of different subjects. 
The proportions of engineering (43 per cent) and of commerce (44 
per cent) students who took no vacation employment other than 
courses are significantly larger than those for arts (19 per cent) and 
pure science (26 per cent) students. This is so for engineers because 
a larger proportion of them take paid course work, a practice that 
is encouraged by their departments. The commerce students, on the 
other hand, do not take less vacation employment because they take 


1 This figure agrees with Klingender’s corresponding figure of 86 per cent for Hull (2): 
Similarly a comparison between 82 Honours Moderations and Literae Humaniores 
undergraduates of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 80 Birmingham arts and commerce 
undergraduates, for the Christmas and Summer vacations only, showed no significant 
difference in the numbers who took jobs: 61 per cent for Oxford and 70 per cent for 
Birmingham. 
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courses, they actually take less paid work. (Only accounting students 
in this group are encouraged to take jobs connected with their 
subject.) It is probably significant that the faculty of commerce 
actively discourage students from taking vacation employment. 


TaBLeE I. The number of students who took vacation 
employment, the average number of weeks worked 
and money earned 





Average no. Average 





No Course Other of weeks total sum 
Subject employ- Course andother employ- | work* per earned per Total 
mentor only employ- ment employed employed students 
course ment only student student® 


Engineering 2 20 27 2 98 55°6 51 
Physics & 


chemistry 3 9 9 25 75 33°1 46 
Arts 10 - - 4 5°7 31-6 53 
Commerce 7 5 I 14 6:5 34°4 27 





Total sample | 22 34 37 84 7°6 3Q°1 177 

















* Including Courses. 


Length of Time spent in Vacation Employment 


The time spent in vacation employment varies greatly. Fifty-nine 
per cent of the students who took paid jobs (excluding courses) 
worked in one vacation only, 36 per cent worked in two of the 
vacations and 5 per cent in all the three vacations. Sixty-three per 
cent worked during the Summer vacation, 69 - cent at Christmas 
and 15 per cent at Easter. 

The three vacations occupied 22 weeks. Eucheding courses, 32 per 
cent took no employment, 36 per cent were employed for 4 weeks 
and less, 19 per cent from 5 to 8 weeks, and 13 per cent from g to 
14 weeks.1 The average time per student was 3°5 weeks. When 
courses are included the average figure is 6-4 weeks, so that the 
students earn extra money for just under one-third of the vacations. 
The N.U.S.? suggest that 8 weeks is about the average for the whole 

1 A further comparison with the Oxford undergraduates showed no significant differ- 
ence in the number of weeks spent in employment in two vacations, although the Oxford 
vacations were 5 weeks longer than those in Birmingham. 


* The N.U.S. survey of Vacation Employment, 1952, mentioned in the Report of the 
Home Universities Conference (1, p. 84). 
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year, but it is not clear whether this includes or excludes what are 
here termed ‘courses’. 


Reasons for Taking Employment 

It is often claimed that financial necessity is one of the main 
incentives for vacation employment (e.g., The Times correspondence, 
C. Rowland, 15.7.53; F. L. Jarvis, 22.7.53), and in fact 64 per cent 
of the students who answered N.U.S. questionnaires claimed this to 
be a reason for taking jobs (1, p. 82). On the other hand only 6 per 
cent of those who returned questionnaires to Dr. Klingender at Hull 
stated that they Aad to work in order to keep themselves (2). Dr. 
Klingender seems to think tiiat this much underestimates the im- 
portance of financial necessity as a factor, but the disagreement 
between these results indicates how right was Professor MacInnes 
when he said at the Home Universities Conference (1, p. 80) that 
many students ‘declare that vacation work is necessary; but the 
word “necessary” requires careful examination and definition.’ 

It seems likely therefore that some more objective tests of the 
importance of various factors, especially financial necessity, are 
needed to supplement the students’ own expressed reasons. Attempts 
have therefore been made to correlate vacation employment with 
money earned, with the student’s grant and with ‘home background’. 


Length of Employment and Weekly-Wage 

If financial necessity were the most important factor ‘causing’ 
students to take vacation employment against their inclination then 
there should be a negative correlation between the weekly wage a 
student earns and the number of weeks the student works. This 
would be expected because in such a situation some of the students 
who could obtain adequate supplementary finance in the shorter 
time should not seek further employment. The correlation between 
average weekly wage and total weeks worked during the three 
vacations has therefore been calculated for the 55 students of arts 
and commerce who had no paid courses. The correlation though 
negative is not significant and thus provides no evidence that financial 
necessity is a major factor influencing students to take employment. 


Vacation Employment, Student’s Grant and Home-background 


Ten per cent of the students had no grant and were living solely 
on private allowances, g per cent received less than £100 (exclusive 
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of fees), 19 per cent received from £101-£164, and 62 per cent re- 
ceived £165-£215 and over! (six of these students received more 
than £215 either because they were married or had a special award). 

There is no evidence of a relation between the length of time spent 
in paid work and the size of grant (X/,. = 4:0318, p = 0-4), although 
there is a slight indication that the students with the maximum 
grants worked for a longer period. 

When courses are excluded from the data this indication is stronger. 
The proportion of those with full grants who took five or more weeks 
employment is 40 per cent, and is significantly higher (X/,) = 
4°8284, p <o-05) than the corresponding proportion (24 per cent) for 
the student with smaller grants. 

A similar test for a relation between grant and money earned 
gives similar results. The total money earned by students during the 
three vacations varied from £2 to £140, though the largest pro- 
portion (64 per cent) of the students earned between £10 and £50, 
and only g students (all scientists or technologists) earned more than 
£90. There is a significant relationship between size of grant and 
amount of money earned (including all earnings from courses) 
(Xi,) = 12°0756, p < 0-02 > o-o1). Forty-two per cent of the high- 
est grant group earned £41 and over compared with 28 per cent of 
the £101-£164 group and 14 per cent of the lowest grant group. 

Such relationships might arise because student’s grant is of neces- 
sity correlated with the complex of factors that make up home 
background. The students were therefore divided according to the 
occupation of their fathers, into the three main categories used by 
Dr. Klingender, thus permitting comparison with his observations. 
Class A he calls the Upper Middle Class which includes larger em- 
ployers, company directors, wholesale merchants, employed execu- 
tives and higher professions; Class B, the Lower Middle Class which 
includes the small employers, self-employed, lower professions and 
employed assistants; Class C, the Working-Class, which includes 
foremen, skilled and all other manual workers. Thirty-seven per 
cent of the students in the present sample were in Class A, 30 
per cent in Class B and 32 per cent in Class C. 

Forty-two per cent of Class A, 34 per cent of Class B and 29 per 

1 The grants were grouped in this way because £165 and £215 were the recommended 
maximum awards, £165 for students living at home and £215 for those living away 
from home. Those who received less than this were either under a local authority who 


did not give the maximum grant or did not receive the maximum because their parents’ 
incomes were too large. 
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cent of Class C took no jobs other than courses, and 14 per cent, 
II per cent and 4 per cent took neither jobs nor courses. These 
differences are suggestive though not significant, and are in the same 
order as Klingender’s 24 per cent of Class A, 13 per cent of Class B 
and ro per cent of Class C who took no employment in the vacation. 
Students in Class C, however, do spend significantly more time in 
vacation jobs and those in Class A spend less (X/,= 10-931, p < 
0°05 > 0°02). The striking difference is between Class C, 43 per cent 
of whom worked 5 weeks or longer and A and B, only 17 per cent 
of whom worked as long as this. 

The same test has been carried out with similar results on the 
sub-sample who received maximal grants. Maximal grant students 
with Class A or B fathers take just significantly less vacation employ- 
ment than those with Class C fathers (X/,, = 3.9969, p<0.05). In 
so far as grant is a measure of family means this would suggest that 
aspects of home background other than family means have an 
important influence on the amount of vacation employment that 
students take. 

It would require a more intensive investigation than this to 
assess the relative importance of the various aspects of home back- 
ground that might be responsible for these results. The students 
with maximal grants must, on the average, come from poorer homes, 
but they are equally likely to come from homes where there is a 
general feeling that they ought to be employed in the long ‘holidays’. 

In view of the lack of evidence of a negative correlation between 
weekly wage and number of weeks of employment, and the positive 
evidence for a relationship between class of father and employment 
of maximal grant students, it seems that other factors are as likely 
to be important as sheer financial necessity. This is not of course to 
suggest that there are no necessitous students, but it does seem that 
their number is not as great as is often suggested and that a general 
increase in grant-rates would not necessarily reduce vacation 
employment. 


Vacation Employment and Study 


The students were asked whether they had spent any time studying 
during the vacation before the interview. If they had they were asked 
to try and estimate how much time had been involved and to give 
some indication of the sort of work they had been doing. From this 


question a variety of time estimates were obtained, such as: 
F 
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‘worked 3 or 4 nights during the last week on a laboratory report’ 
(Chemical engineer.) 

‘worked 4 weeks at 6 hours a day, read some of the recommended texts, 
all of Milton. . . .’ (English student). 

‘worked for about 4 to 5 weeks at 4 hours a day on a paper (to read 
during following term) and preparation for examination on the first 
day of term’ (Commerce student). 


These answers have been classified according to the number of 
weeks during which some home study (whatever amount per day 
stated) was done. The estimate of amount of home study is of 
necessity very rough. 

The replies of 78 students refer to the Christmas vacation during 
which there were no courses. Fourteen had done no study, 20 had 
studied during one week, 21 during two weeks, 16 during three 
weeks and 7 during all four weeks of that vacation. The average 
number of weeks’ study in the Christmas vacation was 1°6 for the 
combined scientists and technologists who took no employment in 
that vacation and 1-1 for those who took employment. The figures 
for arts and commerce students combined are 2-5 and 2-1. Thus the 
arts and commerce students studied during one week more than the 
science and technology students, a difference which is significant 
(p<o-oo1). The employed students studied on the average during 
half a week less than the non-employed, and this difference is on 
the border line of conventional significance (p just less than 0-05). 

There is therefore some evidence that vacation employment inter- 
feres with study in the Christmas vacation. However, the average 
number of weeks worked by those employed in the Christmas 
vacation is 1}, a figure three times as large as the decrease in vaca- 
tion study. Interference by vacation employment with vacation 
study is, therefore, by no means complete. 

The effect of vacation employment upon vacation study during 
the summer vacation is confused by ‘courses’, some of which are also 
in the nature of vacation ‘employment’. Table II shows that the 
science and technology students spent more time in courses and very 
much less time in home study than the arts and commerce students. 

To find out the effect of employment other than courses upon 
home study in this vacation it was necessary, therefore, to confine 
attention to the 31 arts and commerce students who did no courses 
(paid or unpaid). Ten of these took no employment and studied 
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TaseE II. Time spent in courses and home study 
during the summer vacation 
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during an average of 4:3 weeks, and 21 took employment and studied 
during an average of 3-6 weeks. Those who were employed were 
employed for an average of 6 weeks so that, again, the loss of 0-7 
week’s study even if real (it is not significant) is far less than the 
number of weeks’ employment. It follows that the non-employed 
students used most of the 6 weeks when the other students were 
employed for purposes other than study. 

It might be thought that some of the employed students would 
study fewer hours per day than the non-employed, thus in fact doing 
less study in a week. Estimates of the number of hours and days per 
week of study were obtained from some of the students, and analysis 
of these shows no difference between the employed and non- 
employed students. Both the students who took employment and 
those who did not averaged 4 hours’ study per day of study. These 
figures provide no evidence that vacation employment effectively 
interferes with vacation study. 

Vacation employment and vacation courses, however, directly 
affect one another. The students (all faculties) who took vacation 
employment other than courses, also spent an average of 1-1 weeks 
in courses and 2-5 in home study. The students who took no vacation 
employment other than courses spent 5:4 weeks in courses and 2-0 
in home study. Vacation courses arranged for the students, or paid 
work they are advised by their departments to take, therefore, 
complete very successfully with other employment. 

The number of weeks’ study by students of different social back- 
ground on the whole supports the conclusion that vacation employ- 
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ment and vacation study (excluding courses) are not competitive, 
for there is no difference in the number of weeks’ vacation study 
done by students of Classes A, B, and C despite the evidence that 
Class C students take more employment. There is, however, a 
suggestion (p = 0°05) that science and technology students of Class C 
study less than those of Classes A and B. 


Vacation Employment and Examination Results 


Finally, the number of weeks of employment (excluding courses) 
taken in the three vacations before the interview by the 89 students 
who were interviewed in their final year has been analysed against 
the class obtained by these students in the‘r final examination. The 
data was very limited but the results of an analysis of variance of 
the class means are unequivocal. The first-class students took more 
vacation employment than others (t,,,. = 4°3, p< 0-001). The same 
conclusion is reached when courses are included (t,,,) = 5°25, p< 
0-001). There are no significant differences between second, third 


class and failed students, though the students who failed took least 
employment. 


Conclusions 


Attitudes and policies toward vacation employment must be 
influenced by the answers given to three primary questions: How 
much of the university vacation is spent in employment? For what 
reasons do students seek such employment? and How much does 
such employment interfere with vacation study? In this report an 
attempt has been made to answer these questions in so far as 
necessarily limited data permit. 

It should be noted that the conclusions reached are based on data 
that are limited because the investigation was not designed for the 
purpose of studying vacation work. An investigation designed pri- 
marily for the purpose, but based on similar interviewing technique, 
could clearly provide much more information than this, and permit 
the assessment of many factors not considered here. Nevertheless it 
has been possible to arrive at the following main conclusions. 

This sample of 177 students spent an average 34 weeks out of 
three vacations in employment or 6 weeks when ‘courses’ are in- 
cluded. The vacations involve 22 weeks and it is clear that the 
‘average’ student has a good deal of time available for vacation 
study. The majority of students worked in one vacation only. 
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There is little evidence that sheer financial necessity was a major 
‘cause’ of vacation employment; rather does it seem that something 
else correlated with home background was more important. It 
should not however be overlooked that the student’s finance and 
home situation are related and more intensive study would be re- 
quired to differentiate between the effects of these factors. But if the 
general conclusion to which these data point is correct, then any 
increase in the general level of student’s grants would not be expected 
to have a great effect on the amount of vacation employment they 
take. 

Anxiety concerning vacation employment can hardly arise unless 
it is assumed that such employment interferes with the use of 
university vacations for study. Such an assumption seems at first 
reasonable, for a student in employment necessarily has less time for 
study. There is, however, no evidence that vacation employment 
competed strongly with vacation study, and it is clear that non- 
employed students used almost as much of their vacations for other 
purposes than study as the employed spent in jobs. Efforts to dissuade 
students from taking vacation employment do not therefore seem 
likely to have much effect on vacation study. It would seem that 
energy spent encouraging, guiding and promoting facilities for study 
might be more useful, especially since the amount of time used by 
these students for vacation study at home was small. Further, since 
students who spent time in courses or employment recommended by 
their departments spent less time in other vacation jobs, efforts by 
university authorities to arrange paid vacation employment that 
might more or less directly benefit the student’s academic work 
would, where practicable, seem desirable. 


* * * 


The author wishes to acknowledge the co-operation of the under- 
graduates and staff of the University of Birmingham, the support 
of Sir Raymond Priestley and Professor H. F. Humphreys and the 
valuable assistance with the field work given by Mrs. Rosemary 
Somers. 


(1) Report of the Proceedings of the Home Universities’ Conference 1952. 

(2) Klingender, F. D., ‘Students in a Changing World.’ Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and 
Social Research, Vol. 6, Nos. 1 and 2, 1954. 

(3) Rich, Doris, “The Student Survey.’ University of Birmingham Gazette, Vol. 5, No. 5, 
May 1953. 
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‘Among those who came to visit me were some who had received a liberal 
education at the Colleges of Unreason, and taken the highest degrees in hypo- 
thetics, which is their principal study. These gentlemen had now settled down 
to various employments in the country, as straighteners, managers and cashiers 
of the Musical Banks, priests of religion, or what not, and carrying their educa- 
tion with them they diffused a leaven of culture throughout the country.’ 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Erewhon 

A UNIVERSITY is a company of scholars. In this article we shall 
consider how such a company is recruited and reflect on the part 
scholars play in the wider society. 

The first thing to note is that scholars, whilst drawn from the 
larger society, are independent once they have been selected; society 
recognizes that its function is limited to providing recruits and does 
not include controlling the work of those chosen. This independence 
is emphasized by a consideration of the financial element in this 
provision, which is very largely under the control of the company 
of scholars themselves—a feature recognized by society to be both 
just and expedient. This independence is further reinforced by the 
permanence of position which a scholar enjoys together with an 
assurance that a career is open to him, the security of which is 
dependent upon the approval of his peers and not on that of the 
outside world. Moreover, this company is self-selective, choosing its 
recruits in accordance with its own standards. In this way, certain 
specific qualities, also found in the wider society albeit more sparsely, 
are present in concentrated form in the university. 

We see the self-selective process as having two aspecis: on the one 
hand the university chooses candidates possessing the qualities it 
esteems, on the other its choice is restricted to those members of 
society who present themselves for selection. We will consider these 
two aspects further. 

The qualities with which we are concerned are interdependent 
and may be expressed in many ways. We specify five qualities which 
together contribute to a pattern that would be destroyed were any 
one of them absent. 
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First, it is acknowledged that intelligence is an obvious pre- 
requisite. It is, however, a pre-requisite for many other kinds of 
élites beside the academic one. We are concerned rather with intel- 
ligence when it is connected with certain motives which lead 
candidates to come forward, a subject to be discussed more fully in 
the following section. A second quality valued by a company of 
scholars is articulacy, for without this a person cannot communicate 
ideas or present arguments in such a way that his fellows can 
assimilate, modify or criticize them. And this is connected with a 
third quality, critical ability, the exercise of which is a delight to the 
scholar and makes articulacy a necessary condition for common 
participation in intellectual activity. Moreover, in many disciplines, 
the scholar in his early years is compelled to exercise his intelligence 
critically rather than constructively, for he is as yet inadequately 
equipped to create a system of ideas, and can only learn to do so by 
realizing the inadequacies in the systems of other scholars. In the 
final analysis of course such activity is constructive, for in this way 
the general corpus of knowledge is increased. Fourth, intellectual 
passion, by which we mean a combination of curiosity and singleness 
of mind, perseverance and industry, ensures that the scholar will 
pursue his intellectual objectives and guarantees that he will make 
good use of all the other qualities he possesses. A fifth quality is 
difficult to define. We would describe it as ‘tolerance of ambiguity’. 
This entails a measure of detachment sufficient to permit the scholar 
to suspend judgement, to entertain beth sides of a question and to 
investigate a subject patiently, maybe for years, before he satisfies 
himself that a definitive answer has been attained. The possession 
of this quality perhaps most noticeably distinguishes the scholar both 
from the wider society and from other élites. Such tolerance of 
ambiguity is a sine qua non for the development of wider systems of 
knowledge, since it permits the incorporation of new and apparently 
contradictory or irrelevant findings. It is in dim recognition of this 
fact that society allows scholars to be protected from more immediate 
social needs and defends the independence of the universities. 

The value of these qualities is heightened by the fact of academic 
competition. Since scholars judge each other in terms of the display 
of their qualities, competition between them elicits in their social 
intercourse the full exercise of their capabilities as outlined in the 
pattern we have described above. 

The other side of the recruiting process concerns the motives 
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inducing candidates to present themselves as apprentices in the kind 
of community possessing the above qualities. Let us examine the 
relevant motives. 

First, those who seek the academic life are characterized by a 
pre-occupation with ultimate ends—the search for meaning, the 
systematic unification of discrete items of knowledge and the desire 
to speculate on the significance of such systems. As the gaps are 
never quite closed, the scholar is anxious never to commit himself 
to ideologies presented to him as compelling. A person thus moti- 
vated is accepted only to a minor extent in the wider society. This 
shows itself negatively in a second motive, namely, a dislike of 
external discipline. It will be rewarding to consider the sense in 
which this discipline is felt to be ‘external’. It is not that the scholar 
is not amenable to discipline, but that discipline must be acceptable 
in terms of his more rigorous intellectual standards. The discipline 
subscribed to in the wider society is usually not based on so closely 
reasoned a system of beliefs, hence it appears to him as alien 
and external. Like the artist and the professional man, however, he 
will submit himself to the impersonal standards upheld by his 
peers who judge him according to his performance in the qualities 
esteemed by them. Third, although as long as the work is meaningful 
to him he is prepared to spend long hours of tedious and monotonous 
routine, apart from this he is less tolerant than others of the strain 
of work of which the ultimate purport is not clear to him. Finally, 
a rather different kind of motive may be discerned. In academic life, 
social position counts for relatively little. Indeed, a person may 
remain unidentified with any social class for several years; until, 
that is, he acquires a family at which point he has the opportunity 
to re-enter at a convenient level in the broad range of middle-class 
strata. This possibility is one which enables him to be relieved from 
certain obligations such as conformity in dress, speech and spending 
pattern. In the easy anonymity of bohemianism minor social 
solecisms count for little. 

Why does society not only tolerate but finance those who are so 
different from the general population and at some points even 
opposed to its way of life? To answer this question we must analyse 
the social functions of academic institutions. 

The restless search for knowledge brings to society new techno- 
logies together with a fund of philosophical ideas, and both these 
are necessary to maintain a viable society. In the world of ideas as 
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much as in the world of techniques, each generation needs to re- 
formulate what has been handed down to it. This is perhaps especi- 
ally clear in the realm of theology where important truths may drop 
out of perspective unless they are reinterpreted so as to speak to the 
condition of each generation. There must consequently be a system 
whereby society can transfer authority to trained persons acknow- 
ledged to possess the right to criticize and reconstruct its culture. 
Thus not every Tom, Dick or Harry will find it easy to obtain the 
confidence of those whose information he seeks, whose values he 
wishes to change, and whose co-operation he needs to effect the 
technological changes he desires. The scholar, however, whether 
scientist or philosopher, has such an acknowledged position, and will 
not be immediately rebuffed, although his detachment may some- 
times be resented. This is quite apparent to anyone who has, for 
example, taken part in social research which has necessitated inter- 
viewing a population, advocating policy, and criticizing accepted 
beliefs and practices. And rightly so, for by this activity he removes 
elements which hinder the constant adaptation of society to its 
changing environment. These dysfunctional elements, if allowed to 
remain, would render the society both rigid and brittle. 

On the other hand, there is a point beyond which the scholar’s 
activity itself may become dysfunctional. Too much criticism and 
too rapid change produce insecurity. Yet the very qualities esteemed 
among scholars, such as critical ability and tolerance of ambiguity, 
themselves supply a check to irresponsibility. The scholar’s pre- 
occupation with ultimate ends also contributes to this, for he rarely 
considers he has found a perfect, definitive and unchangeable solu- 
tion. It will be noted that the scholar has a notoriously short way 
of dealing with cranks and quacks. 

One of the chief functions of academic institutions is to train future 
élites. Three things may be said on this subject. The university aims 
to supply graduates who are able to think effectively about their 
society and their own part in it. Many of them have a store of know- 
ledge enabling them to compare their own society and culture with 
others, past and contemporary. Again, more and more the universi- 
ties to-day turn out young men and women who have passed through 
its professional schools: medicine, law, teaching, engineering, 
accountancy and so forth. For all these, contact with the university 
is their first experience of membership of a professional body, and 
their attitude to their later professional associations is bound to be 
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profoundly affected by this experience. In this way their first contact 
is with members of the profession of university teachers who may 
also be members of those professional bodies. Lastly, both those 
graduates who take up professional work and those who do not will 
still value the qualities esteemed by scholars: intelligence, articulacy, 
critical ability, intellectual passion and detachment. They thus pro- 
vide effective contact and mutual understanding between scholars 
and others. Furthermore, all graduates play their part in moulding 
public opinion and in participating creatively in the establishment 
of new values, as well as conserving those that have stood the tests 
of time and experience. In this way, having acquired from their 
teachers an understanding of valuable but not obvious cultural 
elements, they help to maintain an appreciation of them in the 
wider society. 

For such contributions to the public weal, the wider society is 
prepared to pay a price. The value of these contributions, however, 
is often fully understood neither by the general public nor even by 
all the scholars themselves. Therefore, the subject has recurrently 
to be brought into the field of general discussion. 

What constitutes a profession? An excellent and brief answer has 
been given by Sir Harold Himsworth, in his address to the Faculty 
of Medicine of the University of Birmingham in October 1953, when 
he said: 


‘The idea of a profession is entirely a social concept. Apart from society 
it has no meaning. Essentially the concept implies the recognition by 
society that, if its needs are to be met in a particular respect, then the 
body of men undertaking this obligation must be given certain special 
considerations. In effect a tacit social contract is implied: obligation 
on the part of the professional man to use his best endeavours to meet 
the particular need of his society; obligation on the part of the society 
to accord to the professional man such status, authority, and privilege 
as shall be required for him to discharge his obligations. Only in so 
far, and for so long, as this implicit contract is observed will the 
profession in question survive.”! 


Sir Harold continued by stressing the importance of the close-knit 
nature of professional communities which provide that security 
indispensable to the development of specialized skills. The relative 
isolation of such communities, which the great French sociologist 


**Change and Permanence in Education for Medicine’, University of Birmingham 
Gazette, Vol. 6, No. 2, 1953. 
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Emile Durkheim held to be of such immense significance for our 
society, and which permits an achievement greater than could be 
obtained by so many solitary individuals, creates at the same time 
strains in their relationships with the wider society; these can only 


be alleviated by an increased trust between them. Following 
Sir Harold: 


‘Such (a trust) can come only from voluntary acts which augment 
confidence between men; and there is no more potent stimulus to this 
than that of a man, or a body of men, voluntarily subordinating them- 
selves to a standard of social morality more exacting than that required 
of the community in general. Such voluntary subordination is the hall- 
mark of those vocations which are commonly distinguished as the pro- 
fessions. It is this which accounts for the special respect in which they 
are held and the privileges which they are accorded.’ 


These remarks apply just as much to the scholar as they do to the 
medical man. No clearer analysis can be made of the relationship, 
involving both detachment and dependence, which obtains between 
scholars and society. Our society cannot survive without a large 
measure of freedom, but for an intellectual élite to exist, it too must 
possess a share in this freedom, and this must be given by the wider 
society itself. On the one hand, the wider society, represented by 
the government, provides most of the money necessary for scholarly 
pursuits. On the other hand, the company of scholars is in the 
anomalous position of having freedom to decide the allocation of 
these resources. There is thus all the more reason for scholars to be 


aware of the standards upon which their survival is recognized to 
depend. 
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REVIEWS 


MeprevaL Po.iticaL Ipgeas. By Ewart Lewis. Two volumes. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. £2 5s. od.) 


DANTE: MONARCHY AND THREE Po.iticat Letters. Translated by 
Dona.p NICcHOLL and Coin Harpre, with an Introduction by 
Donald Nicholl and a Note on the Chronology of Dante’s Poli- 
tical Works by Colin Hardie. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. gs. 6d.) 


Medieval political thought is of great interest both to philosophers 
and to historians and is taught in most if not all British universities. 
A difficulty, for teachers and taught alike, is the relative inaccessi- 
bility of many of the most important texts. Students depend upon 
Sabine, McIlwain, the Carlyles, Figgis and others; and stimulating 
and indispensable though these works may be, they cannot be sub- 
stitutes for the texts upon which they comment. A further difficulty 
is that an increasing proportion of undergraduates either have no 
Latin or are unable to read a Latin text with ease. Even works which 
are reasonably accessible, such as Webb’s edition of the Policraticus, 
are of little direct use in teaching if they are not to be had in trans- 
lation. The situation is slowly improving. Recently we had a 
selection of political texts, made by Professor d’Entréves, from 
Aquinas. Now Mrs. Lewis has prepared a representative anthology 
of medieval texts in translation and has provided them with a useful 
commentary; and Mr. Donald Nicholl has given us an admirably 
plain and comprehensible translation of the De Monarchia. Both 
works will help to give greater point to the teaching of political 
philosophy in university classes and will be of interest to those 
amateurs of medieval history of whom—to judge by the success of 
such books as Mr. Southern’s The Making of the Middle Ages—there 
must now be many. 

Mrs. Lewis has grouped her selections round particular topics: 
‘law’, ‘property’, regnum and sacerdotium, and so on. This has certain 
obvious advantages for the student, though these advantages cost 
something—one loses (as one did in Professor d’Entréves’s selections 
from Aquinas) the sense of the time and space peculiar to the work 
from which the extracts are taken. This matters very little where one 
is concerned with the pamphleteering of papalists and regalists; but 
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it matters a great deal in the case of Aquinas or Marsilius. It is as 
though the student were introduced to Hobbes or Rousseau only 
through extracts from Leviathan or Du Contrat Social. But this is an 
unavoidable disadvantage at the moment, and we can only be 
grateful to Mrs. Lewis for her enterprise. 

Mrs. Lewis’s comments are always incisive and often illuminating. 
On some points we would wish to. dissent from her interpretation. 
It is surely an anachronism to say that ‘political theorists . . . learned 
to argue that by the law of peoples [ius gentium?] all authority ulti- 
mately came from popular consent’ (p. 16). Medieval theorists, 
almost without exception, would have agreed that the ultimate 
source of authority was God. The medieval controversy was over 
how the person (or persons) exercising authority was to be designated 
and over the criteria which enabled one to distinguish between the 
lawful ruler and the tyrant. Again, it is surely a mistake to argue 
that ‘coercive force . . . is logically [my italics] a part of’ Aquinas’s 
definition of law (p. 20). This is to miss the point of the distinction 
between the old view of the State as poena et remedium peccati and 
Aquinas’s view of the State as existing ‘by nature’ and deriving its 
penal aspects from the accidental circumstances of the Fall (cf. 
Summa Theologica 1a Ilae Q.96). We are not clear what Mrs. Lewis 
has in mind when she refers to ‘papal miracles’ (p. 366). Mrs. Lewis 
tells us her ‘goal in translation has been to keep as close to the 
original as possible rather than to achieve a graceful English style’. 
On the whole her resolution in this matter is to be applauded. A 
free and readable translation too often carries with it an element of 
‘interpretation’. So far as I have been able to check Mrs. Lewis’s 
translations, they are accurate. I am inclined to think it a mistake 
to translate ius by ‘right’ (see, e.g., pp. 64 ff.); ‘the right of animals’ 
carries with it a quite misleading impression for the modern reader; 
but ius is a troublesome term when one is translating into English 
and there is no ideal solution of the problem. 

The De Monarchia is a curious and audacious work. Mr. Nicholl 
suggests that ‘ultimately the value of Monarchy is the insight it allows 
into the workings of a great mind at the very moment it became 
seized of a great ideal’. He may be right. Dante’s was certainly 
a great mind, though whether this greatness is apparent in the 
political speculations is doubtful. Monarchy discloses the strength and 
weakness of some medieval thinking on politics: awareness of first 
principles and boldness in applying them, coupled with a most 
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unaristotelian disregard of the complexity and contingency of the 
actual human situation. Dante argues, for example, ‘that if the 
Roman Empire was not founded upon right then Christ, by his 
birth, assented to an injustice. The consequent is false: therefore the 
contradictory of the antecedent is true (since contradictory proposi- 
tions imply each other by negation).’ This is very fine in its way; 
but, as so often in Dante, ‘passions spin the plot’, and we feel that 
had his passions been engaged in a different cause, a logically 
impeccable case for an opposed political conclusion would have been 
furnished. But it is good that the student of medieval political 
thought should read the De Monarchia. If he only comes across 
Aquinas he may fail to appreciate that most medieval thinkers were 
less tranquil and more engagés in relation to the stubborn and tragic 
conflicts of their age. 
J. M. CAMERON 


PHYSICAL AND PsycuicaL ResearcnH. By C. C. L. Grecory and 
AniTA Kousen. (Omega Press, 1954. 158.) 


The two authors of this book are a Cambridge-educated physicist 
with some training in psychology and a product of the new Psy- 
chology, Physiology, and Philosophy School at Oxford who has since 
undergone apprenticeship in psychoanalysis. The dust jacket says that 
in it ‘problems of relativity, psychoanalysis, and parapsychology are 
all considered from a wholly novel standpoint, astonishing on 
account of its simplicity’. All these are certainly considered: to say 
nothing of the habits of pregnant female sticklebacks (p. 17) and 
sexually-inverted males of the species (p. 105). The stated territory 
of the enquiry is that ‘covered, roughly, by the questions: ““How do 
we know? What do we know? When do we know?”’ which is sup- 
posed to be the ‘no man’s land between a number of disciplines’ (p. 1). 
It looks as if it is to be a philosophical enquiry into the nature of 
knowledge: asking what sorts of evidence logically justify a claim | 
to know what, what sorts of propositions it is possible to know, and 
what is meant by ‘knowledge’. ‘To make any progress possible we 
are assuming that these are real questions not to be disposed of by 
semantic analysis’ (p. 1). By accepting this curious notion, derived 
from the authentic Logical Positivists of the old Vienna Circle, that 
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maturity of judgement.’ The Listener 
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philosophical questions are not real because they are not scientific 
questions the authors deprive themselves of their original subject 
matter. They next provide a psychological substitute: “We are not 
interested in the nature of belief as such any more than in the nature 
of knowledge as such, but we are interested in the question, ‘How 
does it come about that a great variety of different and mutually 
incompatible beliefs are expressed in respect of a subject with rela- 
tively limited bibliography?” ’ (p. 2). This question fails to hold their 
attention. Even supposed success in blasting plants by cursing fails 
to do so. After an account of such ‘impossible happenings’ in 
Gregory’s family (p. 158) they comment: ‘of course the weak part 
of the story . . . is that we have no account either of further experi- 
ments on these lines or of the desire for such experiments’ (italics mine, 
pp. 158-9). 

Perhaps then the object of the exercise was, to quote the blurb 
again, the production of ‘the first concrete proposals for a unified 
science’: a feat supposed to make the book ‘constitute a landmark 
in the history of modern thought’. This reviewer was quite unable 
to find in it proposals sufficiently concrete to constitute a milestone, 
much less a landmark: while the many scientific enquiries mentioned 
seem as far as this book is concerned to be united only by the binding, 
like the articles in an encyclopaedia. 

Busy people will be glad to hear that there is no class of reader 
who should be advised to trouble with this. 

Antony FLEw 


Great Cities oF THE Worxtp: Their Government, Politics and 
Planning. Edited by W1Li1aM A. Rosson. (George Allen & Unwin. 
693 pp. £3 35.) 

The teaching of comparative local government presents a number 
of difficulties to the Englishman. There are good accounts available 
of the working of municipal institutions in the United States and in 
several of the Dominions; Brian Chapman and H. B. Tinker have 
recently published valuable books on the local government of France 
and India, and there is Montagu Harris’s slighter work ‘Comparative 
Local Government’. Beyond this, the supply of readily available and 
up-to-date information is meagre. 
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establishment of the historic Norman families, and to the nature and extent of the 
Norman contribution to Scottish life and culture. - 


Med 8vo 516 pp with colour frontispiece 50s 


THE MAKING OF THE 
SCOTTISH PRAYER BOOK OF 1637 
GORDON DONALDSON M.A. Ph.D. 


This new account of the making of the book which caused the Jenny Geddes riot 
and led to the National Covenant has been made possible by the discovery, in the 
library of the Earl of Haddington, of a draft of the Prayer Book, compiled in 1634, 
and since believed lost. From this and other texts the author has compiled a narra- 
tive of its composition more complete than any to date. He disproves the attribution 
to Laud of all the deviations from the English Book, and shows how an attempt 
was made to incorporate Scottish usages. The text is given in full collated with 
all known drafts, and with the English Book. 


Med 8vo 364 pp  zplates 258 


VINCENZO CATENA 
A Study of the Venetian Painter 
GILES ROBERTSON M.A. 
Of Catena Bernard Berenson has written: ‘ His work would seem to betray one of 
those rare and exquisite minds over which the old and the new exercise the same 
fascination.’ Catena has been overshadowed by Giorgione, Titian and Giovanni 


Bellini, his great contemporaries. This book seeks to establish a canon of authentic 


works and to determine their chronology, re-assessing the position of Catena in the 
Venetian school. 


Large Cr 4to vii-96 pp 63 half-tones 355 
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Edinburgh A Selection of Danish Ballads in Scots 


University SIR ALEXANDER GRAY 


Sir Alexander Gray's translations have been 


Press named ‘among the most distinguished Scots 
writings of our day.’ His versions range from 
dntBene: mermaids, deeds of violence, and ghosts to 


3 mirth and marriage. The author prefaces the 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd book with an essay that is by no means the 
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In this book Professor Robson helps to fill the gap. He has confined 
himself to an account of the government of eighteen of the great 
cities of the world, from Moscow to New York. Wisely, he has not 
attempted to write the whole book himself, but has obtained a series 
of admirable articles on the government of these cities, written in 
nearly all cases by men or women of academic distinction who also 
have practical experience of the administration of the cities of which 
they write. For Moscow however he has had to rely on two English 
observers who had not this advantage. To this he has added not only 
a valuable chapter on the government of London, but also a general 
introduction, in which he analyses and discusses the various forms 
of government described by his colleagues, and compares the 
problems which the different cities have to meet. Such an intro- 
duction would be of great value in any case, but it is almost in- 
dispensable in a volume of nearly 700 pages. 

It is not always easy to make out for whom the writing was 
intended; the amount of knowledge which the reader is assumed to 
possess is somewhat indefinite; thus Professor Robson in his article 
on London thinks it necessary to inform his reader that ‘London is 
a great industrial city’ and that ‘London is the political capital of 
Britain,’ but yet assumes in the table of expenditure of the principal 
local authorities that the distinction between ‘Government Grants’ 
and ‘Receipts in Aid’ will be understood without explanation. The 
book is generously and well illustrated, but the serious student of 
political institutions does not really need a picture of ‘Montreal as 
seen from Mount Royal’ or of ‘Moscow—a tall building on the 
Smolenskaya Square’. 

Taken as a whole, however, this book is a most welcome and 
valuable addition to the literature of comparative local government, 
and the standard of the articles is high. The editor had apparently 
fixed a framework into which each contributor was expected to fit 
his writing, and as a result the articles are in a form which makes 
comparison easy. They vary inevitably in the amount of information 
they give, and in the insight which they show into the inner working 
of city governments. They do however between them provide an 
admirable and much-needed source of information on a subject on 
which but little had been written in English before. 

B. Kerru-Lucas 
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YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED Nations, 1953. New York, United 
Nations, 1954. ix $906 pp. £4 10s. od. (H.M.S.O., London). 


This is the seventh in a series of official volumes prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Public Information. Being the out- 
come of a now fully experienced editorship, it is a polished perform- 
ance, and the student of previous issues can find his way about it 
without difficulty. A sound policy has been adopted by which the 
origin, structure, and activities of the twelve Specialized Agencies 
are described very briefly in some 120 pages, so that they do not 
crowd out a more extensive and detailed treatment of the six prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations. Hence, one knows that for the 
former this is not a reference volume of primary importance; it is 
useful, but one cannot let it replace the annual reports and other 
comprehensive publications of the agencies themselves. Whereas, in 
the case of issues which have been thoroughly debated in the General 
Assembly and Security Council, and of the many varied and interest- 
ing activities of both the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council, material is gathered together here and clearly 
presented on a scale not to be found in any other single publication 
or convenient collection of reports. The important developments in 
the Korean war during 1953, for example, are well documented and 
described, with the aid of two maps; and, because they are well-nigh 
exclusively United Nations’ pigeons, it would be hard to find else- 
where a better coverage of such questions as the Burmese complaint 
against the Government of the Republic of China, and the con- 
tinuing tragedy of the Palestine refugees. In the same vein, one can 
welcome the extensive treatment, amounting to one-fifth of the 
whole volume, given to Non-Self-Governing Territories and Trustee- 
ship Questions. This is as it should be, but it cannot have been an 
easy thing to arrange; the enormous verbal and paper output of the 
United Nations must create some extraordinary problems of priority 
as it sweeps like a tidal wave through editorial offices, and one can 
here only encourage the Department of Public Information roughly 
to keep to the established arrangement of their volumes. Finally, one 
finds the usual charts showing the structure of some of the principal 
United Nations’ organs, which are not works of typographical genius, 
but are at least sensible and straightforward. And it is pleasing to 
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Ciwie Universities 
By Proressor W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


THis BOOK is partly a history of learning, partly a history of 
imagination applied to technological change, and partly a 
history of the transmission of expertise in the field of science. 
And this kind of expertise (although the author hates to confess 
it) is the present main concern of the educational system on 
this overcrowded island. The civic universities can provide the 
best means of transmitting this knowledge — so long as they 
cease regretting the absence of ‘cloistered walks and hallowed 
associations’. 





‘He has traced Redbrick to its roots. His writing is tightly 
packed with incident and illustrated by scholarship and wit.’ 
ERIC ASHBY 
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have a coloured poster of the flags of Member States, although, off 
hand, it is difficult to see what other purpose it serves than to break 
the monotony of what is inevitably a fairly heavy volume. 

ALAN DE RUsETT 
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THE MAKERS 
OF CHRISTENDOM 


Announcing two further books in this series 
under the general editorship of 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
The Life of St. Louis 


By JOHN OF JOINVILLE 21 /- net 
Translated and edited by RENE HAGUE 
The Western Fathers and The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in showed us 


the Church at direct grips with barbarism after the collapse of the Roman 
we Deetmapel tina ya enn: ey gy Sera gy rama agen rR gr 
ic vitality when she had conquered it—Christian chivalry in action in 
the armed pilgrimage of the Crusade. It is all the more fascinating in that it 
shows the ers as very much less edifying than the enthusiasm of the 
Romantic era would have us believe; and, in consequence, much more human 
(for example, the somewhat hearty baron who used to fire eggs into Joinville’s 
veel pe Pe. greet Bone st ye been yor ay tecgtalinee bagi 5 ag omladane 
ith rich and well-selected detail; and the appendix gives interesti 
additions such as Joinville’s Credo, his Epitaph and a letter from him to Louis 


The Mongol Mission 
Narratives and Letters of the Franciscan Missionaries in 
Mongolia and China in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries 18/- net 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


This book has a peculiar appropriateness today, for it records the attempt 
made in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to bridge the gap between 
East and West. The two main sections of the book record the adventures of 
Friar John of Plano Carpini ( 1245-7) and Friar William of Rubruck (1253-5) 
in Mongolia and (in the case of Friar William) China. The intrepidity of the 
Friars, which carried them through vast and uncharted territories, into the heart 
of a dreaded race and to the court of their leader, Mongu Khan: the truthfulness 
of the two men, their simplicity of phrase, detailed observation and extra- 
ordinarily accurate judgment of what was worth recording—all these have left 
us a picture of a remote time and race which is unsurpassed for its eptiveness 
and clarity. The remaining four letters in the book, with the two Bulls from the 
Pope to the reigning Great Khan, and his reply, all fill in with additional detail 
the outlines of the two main accounts. 
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